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ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


S a novelist, nay, as a writer generally, Anthony 


Trollope is a 
thoroughly _repre- 
sentative English- 
man. His popu- 
larity is an attesta- 
tion of his accuracy 
as a delineator of 
human life in its 
various phases, ex- 
actly as he sees it 
all around him, es- 
pecially among: his 
own countrymen 
and his own imme- 
diate contempora- 
fies. Individually 
he seems to us to be 
about as typical of 
the genius of the. 
age in which he lives 
as the mass of his 
own imaginary cha- 
tacters. Happily we 
tan speak of him 
now with that in- 
treased frankness 
with which one 
talks of a friend who 
isno longer present, 
but who has only 


just taken his de- | 


parture. Our ob- | 


Srvations appear 
upon the morrow of 
his quitting Eng- 
land for a while on 
a voyage to the an- 
tipodes. It is not 
the first time of his 

ing, and pro- 
bably will not be 
the last. A dozen 
years ago he crossed 





the ocean to the West egy 
Ievisited the United States. Upon every occasion we | men. The bearded leonine face of the man, with its 


begrudge his going—selfishly enough, for the simple | bold front-look, is but a mask before a nature intensely 
feason that, in the meantime, we shall have to wait, as | sympathetic. The strong loud voice has in it subtly 








and character in which specimens of the smallest of 
SO —_______—___, small :talk, of the 
— merest tittle-tattle 

of the croquet-lawn‘ 

and the drawing- 
room, are caught up 
and preserved, and 
invested with a new 
charm by the very 
medium through 
which they are pre- 
sented to our view, 
just as flies and 
straws are at once 
| ennobled and em- 
balmed when con- 
| gealed in amber. 
| What is especially 
remarkable about 

Anthony Trollope 

is this, that both 

| personally and as a 
writer he combines 
the most thorough 
manliness with the 
keenest regard for, 
and the fullest re- 
| cognition of, the 
| frivolities, the frip- 
| peries, the chit-chat 
| going on all about 
| him ; insomuch that 
| this stalwart, ath- 
| letic huntsman, who 
| is most in his glory, 
one would think, 
| when throned in the 
| saddle and gallop- 
| 














ing across country, 
well to the front, 
| delights just as 
much in jotting 
down, pen in hand, 
Fhe aan SPO Fore BS eS PMs ME Ts: PTT | page after page, the 
Indies. A twelvemonth back he | love-prattle of any number of young ladies and gentle- 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
(From a Phétograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, taken expressly for this journal.) 
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in the middle class of society, it is there, in the midst 
of the middle classes, that he takes his standpoint 
as a social annalist, and as a depicter of all ranks 
and conditions of men—from that central position scan- 
ning the two extremes, the highest and the lowest, 
the patrician Duke of Omnium and the illiterate brick- 
maker, a vulgar Bozzle, and a stately and delicate 
Marchioness of Hartletop. . Nobody is too exclusive, 
nobody is too degraded to be altogether alien to his 
eclectic and all-embracing sympathies. His pre- 
ference throughout, however, clearly trends in the 
direction of those scenes and people with which he has 
himself become the most familiarized. The characters 
introduced by him the most frequently in his imaginary 
narratives are the country squire and the professional 
man, Government officials, Members of Parliament, 
lawyers, and doctors, but, above all, clergymen. It has 
been said of Horace Vernet that, in his battle pictures, 
he must, during the course of his life, have delineated 
as many French soldiers as were commanded in any 
given campaign, even the Russian campaign, by the 
great Napoleon. It might just as confidently be said 
of Anthony Trollope that during the course of his life 
he must have depicted in his novels as many parsons, 
as many cufates, vicars, rectors, deans, archdeacons; 
and bishops as would go to make up a very respect- 
able gathering in Convocation. prebendary, a 
precentor, even a mere verger, by reason of his 
associations, is especially welcome to him as a theme 
on which he is not only always ready but delighted 
to expatiate. Any one, however remotely connected 
with the Church, is described With a gusto of satis- 
faction. “Motley’s the only Wear,” according to 
Jacques. “The cloth” is the only wear according to 
Anthony Trollope. The delineation of those by whom 
it is worn has long since come to be his métier. As 
a portrayer of the clergy he must be spoken of by 
all who know his books the best, as simply incom- 
parable. Several of his ecféations in that way are 
nothing less than finished masterpieces. He has con- 
tributed to the national literature, already adorned by 
the immortal forms of Parson Adams and Dr. Prim- 
rose, shapes as worthy of association with them in the 
hereafter as—merely to select two out.of a great 
number—Archdeacon Grantley and the Rev. Josiah 
Crawley, of Hogglestock. His limnings at these times 
are as life-like as a portrait by Titian or Velasquez. 
As living and breathing flesh and blood, they might 
come out of his stories as readily as the heroine of 
“ Masks and Faces” steps from behind the picture-frame. 

Anthony Trollope, who was born in 1815, received his 
education at two of our great public schools—Winches- 
ter and Harrow-on-the-Hill. His elder brother, Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, of Florence, like himself, has fol- 
lowed the mother’s example by becoming a novelist. 
They have both vied with—the younger of the two has 
long since immeasurably surpassed—her reputation. 
Famous during the last generation as one of the most 
voluminous novelists of the age—we have ourselves 
counted up readily, among her various acknowledged 





writings, as many as 102 volumes of her novels alone— 
Mrs. Frances Trollope is only now remembered as the 
authoress of the “Vicar of Wrexhill,” and of the 
“Widow Barnaby.” It is significant to remember that 
her father, the, grandfather of the creator of all the 
ecclesiastics peSpling Barsetshire, was an English clergy- 
man. At nineteen that clergyman’s daughter acquired 
the matronly name by which she was long popularly 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, having been 
united at that early age, A.D, 1809, to. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, barrister-at-law. Sixteen years after her 
marriage, Mrs. Trollope was left a widow, her husband 
having then, in 1825, expired at Bruges, in rather 
straitened circumstances. With her two sons to care 
for she was in a great measure left to her own re- 
sources. Crossing the Atlantic four years afterwards, 
that is in 1829, she remained in America three years 
altogether, at the end of which time she returned to 
England, and in 1832 published her first book, in one 
sense her most celebrated work, the one so enjoyed in 
the United Kingdom, so reviled in the United States, 
under the title of “Domestic Life of the Americans,” 
Thereupon began her life in real earnest as a popular 
author—her reputation as such culminating when the 
Widow Trollope wrote the “Widow Barnaby.” Her 
own works, even that the most original of them all, 
have long ago slipped almost entirely from the general 
recollection. By the writings of her two sons, rather 
than by any from her own hand, her once bright fame 
as a novelist is in any way recalled to remembrance. 
Nearly forty years after her husband's death at Bruges, 





Mrs. Trollope breathed her last on the 6th of October, 


1863, at Florence. There, or rather in one of the 
suburban outskirts of Florence, her eldest son has 
settled down in an Anglo-Italian home, having built 
himself a beautiful villa residence called the Villa Trol- 
lope, commanding a lovely view over that City of 
Flowers, watered by the Arno, crowned by the Duomo, 
sceptered by Giotto’s Campanile, guarded by Ghiberti’s 
“Gates of Paradise.” Mrs. Tro!lope’s second son, the 
subject of this memoir, although he has occasionally 
gone across seas upon some more or less remote excul- 
sion, has remained throughout life faithful to his native 
country—happily for us all, doing so, when it is borne in 
mind that his pages are as vividly a reflection of the 
worid of society, here, in this country, and in our own 
time, as in their way also, and in their own time, were 
those wonderful drawings by John Leech, delineative of 
English life and character. 

Remembering how much Anthony Trollope has already 
written, and how widely his popularity has long since 
extended, it is curious to reflect, that within an inte 
of three lustres, he has written all his well-known books, 
and built up the whole of his reputation. A maiden 
work of a merely tentative kind he undoubtedly produced 
in 1850, but one so utterly unlike any thing he has ever 
since penned, that it reads as though it had been written 
by somebody else, giving no sign whatever of its pater 
nity. This was a historical romance, entitled “ La Vendée, 
published in three volumes by Colburn, announce® 
on the title-page as “by Anthony Trollope, Esq» 
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and ‘stated in the Preface to have 
Madame de la Rochejaquelain, and also by the records 
of Alison the historian. Among the fictitious characters 
introduced in the story, appear the more memorable of 
the real paladins of the war in the Bocage, that prenux- 
chevalier among all striplings, the peerless Henri de la 
Rochejaquelain, and together with him the picturesque 
and warlike forms of Charette and Cathelineau. As a 
contribution to imaginative literature, however, the work 
isso entirely unlike anything else that Anthony Trollope 
has ever written, that it almost seems to us as if the 
paper on which it was inscribed were used simply as one 
uses any chance scrap on one’s desk, to try one’s pen, 
and see whether it will write at all. He was already 
forty years of age, when what we must take leave to 
all really his first work was produced. This was in 
1855, and the tale then told was “The Warden.” It 
related the history of the Rev. Septimus Harding, de- 
picting him especially in that capacity, namely, as the 
Warden of Hiram’s Hospital, in the cathedral town or 
tity of Barchester. The novel-readers of fifteen years 
ago then became acquainted for the first time with a 
throng of imaginary characters, with whom they were 
soon to become sufficiently intimate through a whole 
series of fictions, following each other, first of all, in 
rapid succession, but afterwards intermittently, at very 
ucertain intervals. Here it was, in the pages of “The 
Warden,” for example, that we first obtained intro- 
duction to Tom Towers of the “Jupiter,” not the least 
tedoubtable of journalists. “Barchester Towers” fol- 
lowed up that earliest success of our author two years 
afterwards, namely, in 1857, when Mr. Harding, receding 
father into the background among the dramatis persone, 
gave place to forms, to features, to idiosyncracies in every 
way more remarkable. Foremost among these was one 
whom we are still inclined to regard as Anthony Trol- 
lope’s masterpiece,—Archdeacon Grantley, with whose 
comely presence, with whose very gait, step, voice, ges- 
tires, we are long since so thoroughly familiarised ; 
Whose foibles even are acceptable to us; the mere 
wcenting of whose ‘most ordinary exclamations have 
about them a certain relish of exhilaration: 

There, too, stepped more prominently upon the scene 
that most excellent but surely weakest member of the 
episcopal bench, Bishop Proudie, thenceforth claiming a 
very high place indeed in the ample class apostrophised 
by Lord Byron when, with matchless rhyme and in- 
iMitable sarcasm, he summoned them into the con- 
fessional— 

“But, O ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you all ?” 

Incomparable Mrs. Proudie is, in the Bishop's instance, 
asufficiently substantial and conclusive answer to that 
Most pertinent—or, as Dr. Proudie himself might reason- 
ably deem it, impertinent—interrogation. There, indeed, 

l grey mare is the better horse. There in truth the 
wile is in a more literal sense than usual the better half 
~hot better morally, but materially, by weight and by 
domination. For once the prunelia apron, so oddly 
‘ymbolical of the episcopal dignity, seems to belong by 
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constituted bishopess. <A terrible woman is Mrs. Proudie, 
before whom the heart of her lord and soi-disant master 
sinks below the last button of his gaiters into his quailing 
and not very enviable shoes. Other personages of more 
or less importance in relation to the action of the story 
are introduced among the Aadituds of the cathedral close 
and its precincts, all of them welcome, though a select 
few are intrinsically little less than intolerable. Among 
the former is excellent Mr. Arabin ; among the latter, 
the bishop's chaplain—sha!l we not rather say Mrs. 
Proudie’s chaplain ?—the Rev. Obadiah Slope. In the 
following year, 1858, appeared the third of these semi- 
ecclesiastical stories relating to Barsetshire, the title as 
well as the hero of which was “ Dr. Thorne.” Associated 
with him in the entanglement and unravelment of the 
plot were,.in the midst of a throng of other (some of them 
old, somie of them entirely new) fictitious characters, the 
now familiar forms of the Greshams, Mr. Gazebee, and 
enormously wealthy Miss Martha Dunstable. During 
the same twelvemonth, the author finding his hand now 
well in to the work of weaving a warp and woof of fiction, 
threw off an entirely different work, a half social, half 
politico-legal narrative, entitled “The Three Clerks.” 
The triumvirate thus indicated are Alaric Tudor and 
Henry Norman, both ofethem clerks in that branch of 
the Civil Service known as Weights and Measures, and 
thirdly Alaric’s cousin, Charles Tudor, who holds a 
similar post in the office of the Commissioners of In- 
ternal Navigation. The story is chiefly remarkable 
inasmuch as it brings the reader face to face with that 
notable illustration of the English bar, Mr. Chaffanbras, 
Reverting directly afterwards to his beloved Barsetshire, 
Anthony Trollope in 1859 produced “The Bertrams,” 
almost simultaneously giving to the world his capital 
Irish tale of “The Kellys and the O’Kellys.” During 
the next season, 1860, he published his novel of “ Castle 
Richmond,” and then it was, with his fame as a novelist 
fairly established, that his success in that capacity re- 
ceived a very signal recognition from one of the three 
master-novelists of the age, those three master-novelists 
obviously being Bulwer, Dickens, and Thackeray. Thack- 
eray was then starting the Cornhill Magazine, and to the 
young novelist, as he deemed Anthony Trollope, the 
latter being then only five years publicly known, though 
in point of fact he was only six years the junior of the 
long-famous conductor of thé Cornhill—to Anthony 
Trollope and not to himself Thackeray entrusted the 
responsibility of leading off the new Magazine with 
a new serial story. In that piecemeal way was first of 
of all produced one of the most charming of his now 
voluminous works of imagination, “ Framley Parsonage.” 
Then it was that he appeared for the first time as a 
serialist. Then it was that his writings were first issued 
with illustrations. Millais disdained not to employ his 
pencil as an academician in the embellishment of the 
letterpress. Other artists have since then done the like 
with one or another of the later imaginings of Anthony 
Trollope, among others Hablot Browne, Marcus Stone, 
and best of them ali the late rarely gifted G. H. Thomas. 
None however has surpassed, the last mentioned alone 
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has equalled, some of the more exquisite embellishments 
adorning the text of “Framley Parsonage.” Again 
we breathe the air of Barchester. Again we renew 
our intercourse with the Arabins and the Grantleys ; 
again delightedly we hear tell of the Bishop and the 
Archdeacon. Mrs. Proudie reappears more formidably 
than ever; and there also upon the same canvas is 
introduced a new personage, not unworthy of eventually 
competing even with that majestic woman, a creation 
not unworthy of coming from the same master-hand, 
Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock. The loves here related 
are those of Lord Lufton and Lucy Robartes. There are 
old loves, however, as well as new, recounted in the 
course of the narrative, for we there learn how Dr. 
Thorne marries Miss Dunstable. 

In 1861 “ Framley Parsonage” was completed, and in 
the following year “Orley Farm” issued separately in 
parts, and (also illustrated by Millais) was brought to its 
conclusion. A trial for forgery being the principal in- 
cident in the narrative, we naturally are brought into 
communication again with the legal luminaries,—with 
Judge Staveley, for example, and our old friend Mr. 
Chaffanbras. The accused (rightly, not wrongly accused) 
is the heroine of the tale, Lady Mason, who inspires an 
almost revolting affection in the breast of old Sir Pere- 
grine Orme, who would, for certain, have become most 
contemptibly uxorious, if he could only have realized 
his aspirations. More revolting, however, than even the 
_ senile tenderness of Sir Peregrine, is for ourselves the 
sickening vulgarity of the bagmen who are incidentally 
introduced, the arch-culprit among them all in this way 
being the gluttonous and dogmatic Mr. Moulder. 

A year afterwards, that is, in 1863, came the little 
country-town love story, in two volumes, called “Rachel 
Ray,” the central beauty of which is the heroine’s love- 
scene at the stile with Luke Rowan. 

Later in its completed form appeared, in 1864, “ The 
Small House at Allington,” in the course of which we 
not only see the great Mr. Palliser, Plantagenet Palliser, 
heir to the Duke of Omnium (both of them thoroughly 
well known long before to the readers of Anthony 
Trollope), spooning in the most discreditable manner 
after Griselda (née Grantley), now Lady Dumbello, and 
future Marchioness of Hartletop, but follow through all 
their devious involutions the loves of Johnny Eames 
and Adolphus Crosbie for Lily Dale of the Small House 
aforesaid. Admirably well described are the contrasting 
scenes at the two patrician houses, here at Courcy Castle, 
here at Guestwick Manor; the homelier scenes in Mrs. 
Roper’s Boarding House, in Burton Crescent, being, on 
the contrary, some of them simply nauseating ; for in- 
stance, those with a sort of taint or bad flavour about 
them in relation to Mrs. Lupex and Johnny Eames’ 
friend Cradell. 

“Can You Forgive Her?”—which by the way, we 
can’t—was the next serial story, completed also in 
1864, nearly simultaneously. It relates not only the 


ludicrous tale, suggestive rather of broad farce than of 
genteel comedy, as to the wooing of the rich widow Mrs. 
Greenhow by those rival swains, the hard-up adventurer 
Captain Bellfield, and the well-to-do small farmer Mr. 





Cheeseacre, but the far more disgraceful wooings of the 
Lady Glencora, wife of the great Mr. Palliser, by the 
reprobate spendthrift Burgo Fitzgerald. How the heir 
to the Duke of Omnium, in order to snatch his wife from 


the perilous temptation, declines the golden bait held out 
to him by Lord’ Brock’s emissary, the Duke of St. Bun. 
gay, to wit, the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, the 
long-cherished object of Mr. Palliser’s ambition, who 
that has once read it does not still bear vividly in re. 
membrance? 

Another story, in two volumes, called “ Miss Macken. 
zie,” was thrown off in 1865; and in the year following 
the three volumed tale of “The Belton Estate” was com. 
pleted. Simple in its construction, the latter is recounted 
most effectively. It relates almost exclusively to the 
manner in which Will Belton, of Plaistow Hall, Norfolk, 
who has unexpectedly become heir to Squire Bernard 
Amedroz, of Belton Castle,-Somersetshire, seeks, and, at 
last, wins the Squire’s daughter, who is Will’s distant 
cousin, Clara Amedroz. It is in the very crisis of this 
story, when Clara is betrothed to Captain Aylmer, 
though the betrothal in the end never comes to anything, 
that, after the three of them have been dining together 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Will, all the while fretting 
under the anguish of his unnatural position as one of 
that smallest of small groups, springs to his feet at last, 
and apostrophizes his rival in these impassioned ex- 
clamations :— 

“There’s my cousin Clara, Captain Aylmer, I love her better 
than all the world besides. Love her! it seems to me that there's 
nothing else in the world for me to love. I’d give my heart for 
her this minute. All that I have in the world is hers. Oh,—love 
her! I don’t believe that it’s in you to know what I mean when 
I say that I love her! She tells me that she’s going to be your 
wife. You can’t suppose that I can be very comfortable under 
those circumstances ; or that I can be very fond of you. I’m not 
very fond of you. Now I'll go away, and then I shan’t trouble 
you any more. But, look here,—if ever you should ill-treat her, 
whether ypu marry her, or whether you don’t, I’ll crush every bone 
in your skin.” 

The passage we have selected is worth quoting, for 
it is strikingly illustrative of a combination which is 
one of the special and distinctive charms of Anthony 
Trollope as a novelist—his blending, we mean, of robust 
energy and exquisite tenderness. The year following, 
1867, witnessed the completion of the serial issue, week 
by week, of what we unhesitatingly regard as our 
author’s masterpiece, the climax of the long series of 
his principal fictions in the best and brightest of them 
all, “The Last Chronicle of Barset.” With this re 
markable work, in regard to the thread of more than 
one notable life, long lengthened out in imagination— 


** Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears.” 


Mrs. Proudie dies, with frightful suddenness. Dr. 
Harding, the old Warden, calmly breathes his last from 
the sheer, exhaustion of nature. The threads that are 
not snapped are woven to the final turn in the elaborate 
embroidery. Throughout the interest of the story coils 
around the central mystery of it—the imputation 
cast upon the Rev. Josiah Crawley, that new exemplar 
of the spectacle. said to be fit for the contemplation 
of the gods—the good man struggling in adversity. 
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Another serial story was completed in the same 
year, 1867, under the title of “The Claverings.” Sir 
Hugh is detestable; so detestable that the interest 
of the story in which he is one of the prominent 
res, is barely redeemed by the fun occasionally got 
out of the grotesque love-passages of the Rev. Samuel 
Saul, beginning in a muddy lane, on a drenching day, 
under the awning of a wind-agitated umbrella. Little 
Captain Clavering, with his friend Doodles, haunting 
the billiard-rooms to play pool, and good for nothing 
ese, are drearily amusing ; as, also, are those portions 
of the tale relating to that horrible old French hag, 
Madame Gordeloup. Quite as detestable in their way 
as is Sir Hugh, are both the hero and heroine of Trol- 
’s next serial novel, finished in 1869, and obstinately 
talled “He Knew He was Right.” Louis and Emily 
Trevelyan are equally obnoxious ; so, too, is that horrid 
detective Bozzle; so, especially, all through the book, 
is that disgusting elderly buck and lady-killer, as he 
imagines himself to be, Colonel Osborne. It is a relief 
when the miserable story is done, the reader being only 
in some partial degree solaced on closing it by a recol- 
lection of pretty Dorothy, and downright Priscilla, and 
of their aunt, old Miss Jemima Stanbury, the last-men- 
tioned of whom, however, is a sort of a modification of 
Aunt Betsey. We have a retrospective laugh, more- 
oer, half of amusement, half indignation, to cast back 
at the thought of the vacillating loves of the Rev. 
Mr. Gibson between Arabella and Camilla French. 
“Phineas Finn,” the Irish member, also brought to a 
tose in 1869, is a work singularly clever, and full of 
tharacter. It recounts the parliamentary career and 
high-life adventures of the handsome son of a worthy 
Irish physician, Dr. Malachi Finn, of Killaloe, as the 
tesult of Phineas being returned as M.P. for Loughshane, 
Like the gay deceiver he is, the hero has love passages 
with no less than four heroines of the tale—his earliest 
fame, a sweet, simple Irish girl, by name Mary Flood 
Jones ; his politico-social “guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
clever Lady Laura Standish, afterwards married to Mr. 
Kennedy ; his special fancy, Violet Effingham, who is 
tally the beloved of Lady Laura’s brother and 
Phineas’s intimate friend, Lord Chiltern, a red-haired 
mauvais sujet, whose chief delight is riding desperate 
hunters like the half-broken Bonebreaker ; and finally, 
Madame Max Goesler, who fairly flings all her wealth 
and her beauty at the head of the young member for 
Loughshane. The end of it all is that Phineas returns 
to his first love near Killaloe, like a better sort of pro- 
digal who has been eating his husks mixed with pearls 
out of golden salvers in that far-away country the gilded 
Saloons of Belgravia. Another of our author’s serial 
stories of clerical life in a rural district, full of interest 
and character, may here be mentioned as having sus- 
fained, rather than in any appreciable degree advanced, 
is reputation as a novelist—we mean “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton.” An unmitigated scoundrel was the oddly- 
n hero of the work next produced—to wit, that 
Cousin George who is the chief figure in “Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite.” It is a story told in one 
Volume, and was published last year, George Hotspur 





being in every imaginable respect what is called in vulgar 
idiom a bad lot—a liar, a cheat, and an ingrained black- 
guard. Through the slough of association with him in 
betrothal, the heroine passes pure and stainless, like 
thrice-drifted snow, or like gold thrice refined in the 
furnace. Finally, as the twenty-second of his original 
fictions and in the interest of it, as one of the most bril- 
liant of the long and rapid series, Anthony Trollope has 
only recently completed during the present twelve- 
month his two-volumed story, the supplement for many 
months past of St. Paul's Magazine, a periodical origi- 
nally established under his editorship. Scarcely is 
“Ralph the Heir” brought to its conclusion when its 
author takes his departure on a voyage to Australia. 
Apart from the numerous works contributed by him 
to imaginative literature Anthony Trollope has written 
no less than eleven others of a miscellaneous character. 
His satirical skit, whimsically descriptive of “The 
Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” set forth 
fantastically in a sort of autobiographic form as “By 
One of the Firm,” can hardly be placed in the same 
category with those more important fictions by which 
the writer has secured to himself his fame as a novelist. 
The book is a comparatively trivial freak of fancy, 
dashed off carelessly by the same facile pen to which 
magazine readers have been indebted for three amusing 
collections of minor stories entitled respectively “An 
Editor’s Tales,” the “Tales of All Countries,” in two 
series, and the little group of tales headed by the one 
relating to “ Lotta Schmidt.” The record of his trans- 
Atlantic travels we have already incidentally referred 
to, namely, his account of the “ West Indies,” and the 
two volumes of his “ North America.” Three distinct 
series of papers were contributed by him to the columns 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, each of which he had after- 
wards collected together for independent publication ; 
the first of these, in 1865, entitled “ Hunting Sketches,” 
the other two in 1866, one of them entitled “ Travelling 
Sketches,” the other that most familiar and most sug- 
gestive theme of all to the historiographer of Barset, 
“Clergymen of the Church of England.” When two 
very different publications have been named, we shall 
have run through the whole catalogue of Anthony 
Trollope’s writings—his familiar descriptive analysis (as 
the fourth volume of “Ancient Classics for English 
Readers”), of “ Czsar’s Commentaries,” and his com- 
prehensive volume in relation to “British Sports and 
Pastimes.” In the former he shrank not from the 
familiarity of an allusion to Billy Taylor in the ballad. 
In the latter he descanted with the zest of an adept 
upon subjects as widely contrasting as horseracing and 
Alpine-climbing, as hunting and rowing, as shooting and 
fly fishing, as the yacht-deck and the cricket-field. Bridle _ 
and oar, rod and gun, bat and alpenstock, come as 
readily to his hand as the flying pen with which, with 
a careless but not slovenly facility, he expatiates on 
their invigorating influences. It is in his capacity as a 
novelist, however, that his mastery of that rapid pen is 
the most obvious and the most enjoyable. It has been 
happily remarked by an astute observer, in reference to 
the talk of the present Dictator of France, that in its 
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easy flow and lucidity it is like “thinking aloud.” In a | 


similar way it may be said with equal truth of Anthony 
Trollope’s writing as a novelist that it has the sinuous 
grace and abounding freedom of animated and exhila- 
rating conversation. 

[Our-Portrait was taken the week before last, by the 
London Stereoscopic Company, expressly for this journal. 
Mr. Trollope left England for America on the 6th inst.] 
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MEDIA:VAL WARFARE. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 





T is especially interesting at the present time to con- 
sider the gradual development of military arma- 
ments and the condition of warfare in the medieval 
period. | 
Hallam, in his “Middle Ages” (i. c. 2), says he is un- 
aware of any instance. of what may be called a regular 
army more ancient than the body-guards, or Auscarles, of 
Canute the Great, 6000 in number. It is said that the 
monarch killed one of them, and only avoided the penalty 
of death by kneeling on a cushion before the assembly, 
awaiting their permission to rise. Previous to the 
ninth century in Europe every man was expected 
to take his part in defending his country’. Then 
we have distinct feudal military tenures; each allot- 
ment of a country conquered by the hordes of 
barbarians was given as a reward for past, and 
on condition of future military service. Harold had 
no standing army except the ¢hinmgmen, or housecarls, 





the successors of the body formed by Canute, and for | 


the principal part of his army had to trust to the /and- 
Syrd, ot militia of the shires. These men were apt, after 
Rchting a battle, to insist upon returning home again. 
Harold was the first English king who attempted to 
keep the militia for an indefinite time, as a scheme of 
general defence, when expecting the Norman invasion, 
and, as Mr. Freeman points out, it is no small proof 
of his skill that he was able to keep and feed 
a greater army for a greater time than any king had 
ever done before him. This force he was, however, 
obliged to disband before the Norwegian invasion, and, 
_ to meet his foe, he had to march at the head of his house- 
carls and volunteers. When he returned from his victory 
in the north, to meet a stronger foe, the men of the 
shires through which he marched flocked to his standard, 





but the main strength of the force he had to oppose to | 


William consisted of his housecarls. He encamped at 


Senlac, choosing a capital position and fortifying it so | 


that it is called a castle, and the battle took the form of 
a siege. His forces were not suitable to attack the horse- 
men of Normandy, but almost invincible to resist a 
charge. It is very difficult to get any idea of the num- 
bers of Harold's army, but the Norman force is supposed 
to have been about 60,000 men. Every man in the 


' The Roman emperors in the third century gave grants of land 
to their soldiers on condition of their performing military service. 
This was imitated by the Lombards and other northern nations. 
The code of the Lombards commenced about 640. 





English army was unmounted, even Harold and his 
brothers. The flower of the army wore helmets and 
coats of mail, like the en@my, and carried javelins and 
long-handled axes, a weapon of terrible power intro- 
duced by Canute*. To the south-west of the hill were 
placed the more unimportant levies lightly armed. The 
statement of William of Poitiers would lead us to sup. 
pose that some of these were armed with rude stone 
axes and hammers, the weapons of primitive times, 
The Norman host was ranged in three divisions. In the 
centre were the native Normans, the flower of the army; 
to the left the Bretons, Poitevins, and men of Maine, and 
to the right the mercenary French, under Roger of 
Montgomery. The archers of Evreux, a crack corps, 
were nearly all on foot, and generally without defensive 
harness. Horse and foot appear to have had a close- 
fitting coat of mail, with conical helmets, and horsemen 
kite-shaped shields and long lances and swords. The 
horses had no defence. The great duke towered in the 
centre, by the consecrated banner, wielding only a mace, 
and Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, wielded only a little weapon 
that day. The archers, slingers, and crossbow-men were 
ranged in front, heavier armed infantry behind, and then 
the flower of Norman chivalry. The Normans had to 
fight under great disadvantages, They had to storm the 
hill under a shower of stones and javelins, and a fierce 
reception they met with at the top. In vain archers and 
infantry pressed to the attack, and the horsemen made 
little more impression. The whole Norman host gave 
way, but were rallied by William. He saw that if in 
any way he could draw the English from their strong 
position he would probably gain the day. Orders were 
given for a pretended flight; the English pursued, and 
the day turned in favour of the Normans. But the flower 
of the English army still fought round the king, and 
many a combat and charge took place before the day 
was won. Great execution was done by the Norman 
archers shooting in the air, and in this manner the brave 
Harold fell. The personal following fought to the last; 
not a man fled, not a man was taken captive. Thus 
ended the great battle of Hastings, the most memorable 
in the history of England. 

By the leading principle of feuds, according to Hal- 
lam, an oath of fealty was due from the vassal to the 
lord of whom he immediately held his land, and no 
other. But William received at Salisbury, in 1085, the 
fealty of all landholders in England, both those who held 


| in chief and their tenants. Each knight's fee contributed 


one soldier to serve for forty days every year, and as 


2 “ At the first the men of Kent, as from'time immemorial, claimed 
the honour of the van under ‘the pale charger’—famous banner of 
Hengist. This force was drawn up in the form of the Anglo-Danish 
wedge ; the foremost lines in the triangle all in heavy mail, armed 
with their great axes and covered by their immense shields. 
Behind these lines in the interior of the wedge were the archers, 
protected by the front rows of the heavy armed... . . To that 


field the head of each family led his sons and kinsfolk ; every ten 
families (or tything) were united under their own chosen captain. 
Every ten of these tythings had again some loftier chief, dear to 
the populace in peace; and so on the holy circle spread from 
| household, hamlet, town, till all combined as one county, under one 
| earl; the warriors fought under the eye of their own kinsfolk, 
friends, neighbours, chosen chiefs.”—Haro/d, by Lord Lytton. 
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there were 60,000 knights’-fees, the king could depend on | hold out for a long time. Each floor of the tower might 


60,000 men, After the forty days had elapsed he could | cause great trouble, and many combats take place before 


retain them on payment. 


system by the Con->— 


queror revolutionized | 
the system of war- 
fare, and more order 
took place. Every 
manor furnished its 
soldiers ; but besides 
the force which this 
system of tenure pro- 
duced, there was the 
posse comitaths, under 
the command of the 
sheriffs, a sort of 
militia, which secured | 
the men not liable to | 
serve by the land) 
tenure. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth cen-| 
turies we have the} 
crusades—those holy | 
wars which suited the 
chivalrous temper of | 
the times. We shall | 
have occasion, when | 
speaking of armour, | 
to mention the dif- 
ference between the 
defences of the me-'| 
dieval knights and 
those of the Saracens. 

M. Guizot remarks 
that the general cha- 
racter of feudalism 
(from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century) 
was the dismember- 
ment of the people of 
power into a multi- 
tude of little people 
and small sovereigns 
—the absence of any 
general nation or cen- 
tral government. 
Hence we have the 
frequent sieges of 
castles ; either a king 
had to bring a great! 
vassal to ordcr, or 
teduce a refractory 
city, often ineffec- | 
tually, as when the 





inhabitants of Toulouse forced the 











toraise the siege of that city. 


that had feudalism only been united, no system was so well 





CROSSBOW-MENg 





The introduction of the feudal | the various doors of the spiral staircase were forced. We 


not unfrequently read, 
therefore, of an army 
taking a town and 
leaving it without re- 
ducing the fortress. 
This sentiment of re- 
sponsibility and indi- 
vidual resistance is 
lost in the siege of a 
modern fortress, but 
in the middle ages 
every position was 
bravely contested, and 
pédple were accus- 
tomed to rely on their 
own powers, and dc- 
fended themselves 
bravely accordingly. 
Contrasting; the 
Anglo-Norman feu- 
dalism with the feu- 
dalism of France, M. 
le Duc says the former 
allowed the English 
aristocracy to intro- 
duce into their armies 
troops of good sol- 
diers taken from the 
towns, well-disci- 
plined, and skilled in 
the use of the bow, 
and who decided the 
fate of the day at 
Cressy and Poitiers. 
The French feudal 
lord distrusted the 
burgher, and would 
not give him arms. 
From the eleventh 
to the fourteenth cen- 
tury infantry took a 
| humble part in the 
battles. Entrenched 
in a strong position, 
as at Hastings, we 
have seen how foot 
soldiers could resist 
the chargeof mounted 
men-at-arms. Butthe 
imperfectlyarmed and 





a ——_—— ~ —! defended followers 
powerful De Montfort | which the knights brought into the field were generally of 
M. Violet le Duc points out | little use in ordinary warfare. We rarely see in illuminated 
MSS. foot soldiers introduced ; but the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 


calculated to arrest the progress ofan invasion as this sub- | ina paper on the “Knights of the Middle Ages” (Art 


division of the defence. 


did not follow that the garrison ‘submitted, they could 
shut themselves up in the great towers or castle, and 


But when a town was taken it 


| Fournal, 1868, 1869), figures a design from an early 
fourteenth century MS. representing a combat taking 
| place outside a fortified town or castle between mounted 
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tary order, with spears sloped at the same angle, is 
issuing out to take part in the battle. Mr. Cutts thinks it 
probable that there was much more drill and military 
tactics in the medieval period than is generally sup- 
posed. One thing is certain, we were in advance of the 
times inthis respect. It is curious to note how carelessly 
the medieval armies seem to: have been guarded. We 
read of a hundred or two men issuing from a fortress, 
and being allowed to penetrate the army of the besiegers, 
setting “fire to the military engines, and doing other 
damage. 

Before the twelfth century fortresses were defended by 
fortified walls with flanking towers, or simple palisades 
with a ditch, having wooden towers or bastilles at 
intervals. At the close of that period detached forts 
were placed in advance of the main walls, to keep the 
besiegers at a distance’. Up to the thirteenth century 
the besieged, by the possession of massive walls, were 
comparatively passive in their operations. After this the 
system of fortification greatly improved, and it became 
necessary to inflict injury on the besiegers. Engineers 
were employed to construct military engines for the 
attack and defence. One of the most formidable of the 
former was the chat or gate (the Roman musculus), a 
movable platform covered with planks and hides, which 
allowed the battering-ram to be brought into play to 
undermine the wall, protecting those who worked it. 
The ram seen in illuminated MSS. is like that used by 
the Romans‘. The besiegers erected towers of wood, 
moving on rollers, nearly or quite as high as the walls ; 
and when the moat had been filled up at a certain point, it 
was pushed forward, filled with armed men, to storm the 
place. Each side used the balista for throwing stones, 
catapults, arrows, and the espringal trébuchet, mangonel, 
&c. The scorpion discharged envenomed darts, and the 
onager hurled stones, the latter being named after the 
wild ass of the desert, which is said to fling up stones by 
its heels when pursued. Prince Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s “Etudes sur le passé et l’avenir de 1’Artillerie” 
contains a great deal of information on ancient artillery. 
The ¢rébuchet, he says, consisted of a beam called verge, 
or fléche, turning round a horizontal axis supported upon 
uprights. At one extremity of the beam was fixed a 
counterpoise, and at the other a sling, which contained 
the projectile. The verge was lowered with a winch. 
A machine of this kind was in 1850 executed in France 
and tried at Vincennes ; it hurled’ bombs a long distance 
with great force. To prevent the play of the battering 
rams and military engines, medizval castles had project- 
ing wooden galleries, or hoards, to allow the besieged 
to hurl stones on a party undermining the wall. Before 
this pierced loopholes and battlements would not allow 
the besieged to see a party at the base of the walls 
without exposing themselves to the enemy. The donjon, 
or keep, formed the last place of retreat for the garrison, 
and was generally of immense strength, and up to the 


3 Violet le Duc, Military Archit. Middle Ages. Parker, 1860. 
* There 1s an illumination of a battering-ram in a MS. of the 
tenth century in the Imperial Library of Paris. 








lines of defence. 

With the fourteenth century the series of foreign wars 
began, one people against another or one sovereign 
against another. M. Guizot points out that at the acces. 
sion of Philip de Valois the claims of the kings of 
England were not upon this or that fief, but upon the 
country or throne of France, that is, zational took the 
place of feudal wars. The yeomanry of England have 
played a great part in our battles. They enabled the 
Edwards and Henrys to dispense with foreign merce- 
naries in our armies. Froude, the historian, says, 
“Nothing proves more surely the mutual confidence 
which held together the government and the people than 
the fact that all classes were armed.” The archers of 





CROSSBOW-MAN WITH SHIELD. 


England in the fourteenth century were the best infantry 
in the world. The yeoman in time of peace gained pro- 
ficiency in the use of the bow, and could therefore employ 
it effectually in time of war. This was not the case in 
France. A French writer, Brant6me, states that, until 
the fifteenth century, the infantry of that country was 
composed of the dregs of the populace. The English 
treated their foot soldiers with respect and confidence. 
Men of rank frequently fought side by side with their 
archers. The French, to make up the complement of 
men, employed Genoese archers and other mercenary 
troops, but these, caring nothing for the cause, did not 
fight well, and the consequence was they were repeatedly 
beaten by the English and Gascon armies, so superior in 
organization. The word infantry leads us back to the 
time when foot soldiers were merely the attendants on 
the knights and mounted men-at-arms. They were 
young men chiefly—Latin, infantes ; Italian, fant of 
infanti—and when massed together were called infantry 
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At Cressy (fought August 26, 1346) the English army 
was formed in three battalions, the first consisting of 800 
men-at-arms, 2000 archers, and 1000 Welsh, commanded 

the Prince of Wales; the second, 800 men-at-arms 
and 1200 archers; and the third, 700 men-at-arms and 
2000 archers on the summit of the hill, commanded by 
the king. The French were a host compared with this. 
M. Lacombe says the latter had in their ranks an infantry 
force which ought to have been able to have decided the 
victory, viz. the corps of Genoese crossbow-men. These 
men had to discharge their bolts while the strings were 
wet, and the French king was so angry because they 
barred his way that he actually ordered the men-at-arms 
tokillthem. This the Genoese naturally resisted ; and 
while this unnatural struggle was going on the English 
archers were not idle. Battles were generally opened 
with a charge of infantry, but the men-at-arms and 
knights treated them, as we have before remarked, with 





ARCHER WITH SHEAF OF ARROWS. 


great contempt. When the Genoese at Cressy had been 
got out of the way of their own knights, the latter 
charged the English archers before they met the knights. 
The Black Prince, contrary to general usage, caused his 
men-at-arms to dismount and to repulse the charge as 
infantry with the butts of their lances resting on the 
nd. The French knights, diminished in numbers 
the archers, were repulsed, and this method of sus- 
taining a charge was frequently repeated after. Of this 
battle Charles Knight says, “It was a day on which 
the steady courage that was the result of the compara- 
tively free condition of the yeomen of England was first 
asserted on a great scale. From that time the feudal 
pretension of the iron-clad knights to be the only 
soldiers was practically at an end. The battles of Eng- 
land were thenceforth to be won by bow and bill. Then 
the ancient weapons were exchanged for the matchlock 





and the pike, and these again for the rifle and the 
bayonet. The same spirit which made every yeoman in 
that field of Cressy stir not one foot, while the great 
plain before them was filled with ten times their number 
of men-at-arms, has carried their descendants through 
many a desperate struggle, and showed from age to age 
‘the majesty with which the British soldier fights.’ ” 

The English at Poitiers (September 19, 1356) were 
estimated at 2000 men-at-arms, 4000 archers, and 1500 
other soldiers. This little army had chosen a good 
position, and had lined the hedges and banks with archers, 
so that when the French, remembering the English vic- 
tory at Cressy, dismounted their men-at-arms and led 
them to the attack, the archers, by their murderous and 
well-directed fire, drove them back. Dismounted men- 
at-arms might do very well to resist a charge, as at 
Cressy, but they were not suitable to storm a position 
like that occupied-by the English at Poitiers. 

The soldiers who fought at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court were chiefly obtained by payment, they being 
willing to serve for a fixed payment. Thus our paid army 
arose. For example, according to Dugdale, Michael 
Poynings, who was at Cressy, agreed to serve Edward ITI. 


| with fifteen men-at-arms, four knights, ten esquires, and 


twelve archers, for twenty-one sacks of the king’s wool. 
The same monarch three years after paid Sir Thomas 


| Ughtred 200/. a year for twenty men-at-arms and twenty 


mounted archers. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century an earl had 6s. 8d. a day, a banneret 4s., a knight 


| bachelor 2s., a man-at-arms, 1s., and archer, 6d. This 
_may be multiplied by fifteen to give the value at the 
| present day. 





| at-arms. 
| crossbow-men in Laon. 


The French after Cressy desired to have archers of 
their own, and organized companies of bowmen, who 
became very expert in the use of the weapon ; but these 
were suppressed from the jealousy of the knights and men- 
Charles V., in 1367, established a company of 
In 1359 the Corporation of 
Arbalebriers was established in Paris, numbering 200 ; in 


| 1373, 800. They belonged to the middle class, and when 


they took service out of the city were paid by it. The 
battle of Nevill’s Cross was won by the English archers. 
The Scots might well have a proverb, according to Sir 
Roger Ascham, “that every English archer beareth under 
his girdle twenty-four Scots.” The archers had great 
superiority over the crossbow-men by reason of the 
rapidity of their fire. A good archer could shoot ten 
arrows per minute, while a crossbow-man could in the 
same time only discharge two bolts °. 


[For the woodcuts illustrating this article we are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. William Longman. 
They are borrowed from his “Life and Times of 
Edward ITI.”] 


5 At the battle of Varaville, in August, 1058, fought between 
William of Normandy and the King of France, we first hear of the 
thunder shower of the Norman arrows, which poured their deadly 
fire on the French forces. 
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THE PRETTIEST COUNTY IN ENGLAND, 





EVONSHIRE is unquestionably the prettiest 
county in England. Warwick, Gloucester, and 
Leicester may excel it in positive richness ; Cumberland 
and Westmoreland in wildness and grandeur, and por- 
tions of Yorkshire may equal it in tumbled hills and 
eerie lonesomeness. But no county can present such a 
catalogue of beauties, touch so tenderly the heart of 
poet and painter, offer such a diversified climate to the 
invalid, present so many objects of interest to the anti- 
quary, or beguile, with such a fascinating waywardness, 
the weary student or the adventurous tourist. What 
the nightingale is to birds, that Devon is to other pro- 
vinces. It represents and mimics them all. Desolation 
and cultivation exist side by side; here are pleasant 
little flats, and rich valleys, and grim, lichened crags ; 
nooks as snug and sequestered as happy valleys, and 
heights whence the eye ranges over sea and land, wood 
and fell, moor and meadow; streams broad and deep 
enough to bear noble vessels, and rocky rills, bonny 
becks, and gurgling mountain-torrents ; a climate soft 
and enervating as that of Naples and Como, and bracing 
as the Scotch moors or the open sea ; a greenness equal 
to that of the Emerald Isle, and tints of red and grey 
passing into blackness and gloom. 

Devon has a bold and picturesque coast on the north, 
with bracing air and delightful combes, whilst the south 
is a land of softness, of gleamy days and relaxing air, 
with occasional bursts of wild weather, and a kind of 
Indian summer in September and October, which is 
sadly beautiful and suggestive. Midway between the 
two is the region known as the Forest of Dartmoor— 
lucus a non lucendo—in itself a source of perpetual 
wonder and interest, full of endless variety in monotony, 
alive with streams, soaring upwards into numerous tors, 
full of gusty valleys, whither the winds bring their moans 
as the old tanners brought their grievances to the 
stannary courts; rich with antique curiosities, British 
remains, and geological puzzles, and carrying the be- 
holder back to an age when life was a bitter struggle 
with nature, and metaphysical problems had little space 
amidst man’s pressing necessities. In winter, the whole 
region is marked with a terrible beauty. The snow falls 
here when none appears elsewhere, is whirled round into 
drifts and piles, resembling cyclopzan architecture, and 
travelling is dangerous, for the open roads are hidden, 
and the thick wild grass is covered over, and pitfalls 
are numerous and treacherous. About the tors the 
streams are frozen in the most erratic fashion, and one 
might fancy that a council of giants had been sitting, 
and left behind them their wind-tossed beards matted 
to the rocks. In the spring it is musical with young 
streams, leaping melodiously to life, tinted like Rhine 
wine or brown sherry, and hastening downward to the 
valleys, calling to each other, and playing fantastic 
games of hide and seek around peaty blocks, and mossy 
tufts, and granite boulders. In summer, it is a breezy, 
scorching, pleasant land. The tourist is always in doubt 
whether to stay and explore the beauties he sees, or to 





press forward to others close at hand, and already 
inviting his attention. To watch the tints is a painters 
holiday. A cloud acts like a magician. The tos 
frown under it, and the heath softens, and the golden tints 
shade into dark green and pleasant grey. The fierce 
sun beats upon you, and the breeze, ever steady and 
strong, eithe® lifts you up or drives right at you, so that 
you can almost lean upon it. The sheep, the few people 
you see, have all a weathered appearance, and men and 
women who are much out of doors have the wrinkles as 
tightly drawn about the eyes as sea-faring men.’ ’Tis 
pleasant to see them stacking their peat to dry or getting 
in their hay from the little walled enclosures which shine, 
when cleaned, like fresh green leaves against the black 
bark of a London tree. The ride from Plymouth to 
Princetown gives a very fair idea of the richest part of 
the moor, and now the South Devon Railway Company 
have opened ‘a summer coach route from Tavistock to 
Moreton Hampstead a flying glimpse into this strange 
land is possible to the most hasty tourist as well as 
the least robust. Unlike the Giant’s Causeway, in the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson, Dartmoor is not only “ worth 
seeing,” but it is “worth going to see.” Perhaps it may 
be best described as North Wales, minus its lakes, and 
with its hills reduced and crowded into a smaller area 
It is a splendid place for gipsying, for camping out, for 
artillery experiments, for painters, for poets of the Balder 
type, and for minds worn in the artificialities of society, 
business, or pleasure. The sociologists will not neglect 
the convict prison at Princetown, where they may spend 
a very interesting day; those who desire to speculate 
as to the trees which once clothed,this now barren spot 
will not neglect Wistman Word and its dwarf oaks and 
weird neighbourhood, whilst the curious may spend days 
in tracing the remains of circles and lines, or in gathering 
rare ferns and still rarer flowers. 

But Dartmoor is only a part of Devon, and its beauties 
do not please all tastes. Some prefer the north coast, 
and rove about Clovelly, Lynmouth, and Lynton, where 
the stranger might fancy himself in a part of the Lake 
District, and luxuriate in happy ignorance of greenet 
spots and a more balmy air. Others will prefer Exmoor 
Forest, and endeavour to recall Jacques in Ardenne, and 
behold the now dwindling red deer. A third party will 
extol Torquay and Babbicombe, or wish to end his days 
by the banks of the Dart. Nor will the valley of the 
Cad miss its lovers and friends, or Bickleigh Vale and 
the Dewerstone be forgotten. Nay, there will be 
travelled persons who will tell you that the view of 
Plymouth and Devonport from the ruin’ on Mount 
Edgcumbe, with the blue Sound gleaming through and 
over the trees at your feet, flecked by white sails, the 
white houses all a-flame with sunlight till they gleam 
like marble, the blue sky pure and rich overhead, the 
Dartmoor Hills behind, strongly tinted with the shadows 
of a few passing clouds, is the most complete picture you 
will ever see on this side of heaven. Certes, when seet, 
as we have seen it, under these conditions, it is a grand 
sight, and haunts the imagination like a passion. Nest 
to its diversity, its broken beauty, the charm of Devot 
is in its little perfect scenes. Rolling hills on either side 
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make a 
shut in as if Nature had intended the whole picture for 
sme colossal Royal Academy, or had devised the 
county: as her special studio for the culture and beatitude 
of painters. 
picturesque villages and farmsteads, bursts of rich 
meadows and wild fragments of granite pitched and 
torn’as by Titanic hands, constitute numerous scenes, 

ect and complete in themselves, such as are not to 
be found in any other English county. In the Lake 
District we may occasionally witness this kind of per- 


fection; but we never see it to the same advantage or to | 


the same extent as in Devon, where the land is tumbled 
about by convulsions and every valley is rich with its 
own delights. Another peculiarity deserves mention, 
and is the natural result of the one already noticed. 
There are plenty of rivers and streams, none very 
imposing, but all beautiful and worth visiting. The 
Dart has’a fame of its own. The trip from Totnes to 
Dartmouth is as much like a steam along the Rhine 


#any thing can be in England, and made just when | 


summer is passing into autumn, and fields are rich in 
tolour, will well repay the most d/ase traveller. The 
Tamar contests the palm, but the conflict is undecided. 
The trip is longer, more varied ; you pass under Brunel's 

t bridge at Saltash, and amongst the disused wooden 
walls of Old England, with glimpses of deserted mines, 


icurious optical illusion at Cotehele, and some fine | 
| met confessed to us, have never seen a fusee before. 


| And what shall we say of the geologist ? 
| the Brixham Cave, and endless studies beside. 
_ have said enough, and must leave our boasting to be 
| proved by experience, 


focks at Morwelham. Higher up, if you could get, you 
would find yourself in more delicious windings, and shut 
in by woods, and the sweet terraces of Endsleigh. The 
Towy, the Torr, and the -Yealm are lesser rivers, and 
fichly situated. The fisherman would find them, as-he 
wold the Plym and the Cad, and if he were not 
ttwarded by much sport, his eyes would be rejoiced by 
fomantic scenery’ and soft, contrasting tints. The 
ibundance of water in Devon. prevents absolute solitude. 
Streams break out in the strangest of places, and sing 


themselves into the scarcely-moving sleep of water- | 
The Janes, said to resemble love, | 


@urses and rivers. 
because you can never see very far ahead or around 
when you are in them, are enlivened by these babblers, 
iid many a time the poetic wanderer feels inclined to 
&y, with the Spanish poet, Pedro de Castro y Anaya— 
“ Stay, rivulet, nor haste to leave 
The lovely vale that lies around thee : 


Why wouldst thou be the sea at eve, 
When but a fount the morning found thee ?” 


Abundance of water is a great charm, because it de- 
felopes nature’s treasures ; and nowhere are mosses and 

, flowers and grasses so plentiful or so varied as in 
Devon. The common meadow grass of the southern 
farts is rich and soft as velvet, and contrasts strangely 
with the coarser and paler kinds common to more mid- 
lind counties. The leaves of the woods are richer, and 
®for the apple-trees in the orchards, every bough is 
fasselled with moss and lichens until one wonders 
Whether they look most beautiful in winter, in summer, 
fin autumn. Perhaps the painter's eye likes to see 





best when the golden and blushing fruit is piled on 
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huge frame, and some landscape is as deliciously | the grass underneath the trees, and leaf after leaf sighs 
| itself off, and reveals this delicate green fringe, like a 


Choice fragments of wood and water, | 
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perpetual never-fading memory, or a more fantastic and 


| spiritual self. 


Devon is rich with touches of past English life. Time 
was when it was the centre of the culture and manhood 
of England. Thus you can begin our national history 
with Druidical stones on Dartmoor and reach one of its 
most modern phases by exploring a turret-ship at 
Devonport. What a world of marvel there is between! 
The Gaelic type of face and head is still common in 
many parts of Devon, particularly about Exeter, whereas 
the Saxon type prevails in the South Hams district, and 
traces of Spanish descent are common, as might be 
expected, in all the sea-ports, both in Devon and 
Cornwall. There is plenty of material for the hero- 
worshipper; its Raleigh, Drake, Gilbert, and poets 
like Herrick and Browne, painters like Reynolds, East- 
lake, and Northcote; and historians like Hooker, Ford, 
Ockley, &c., have made it famous. The politician may 
wonder_at its numerous boroughs and trace their 
curious histories and memorable members. The student 
of manners and dialects will find much that is rare and 
interesting, and a gossip in a village ale-house by a peat 
fire that has never been out these forty years, will afford 
him much matter for reflection. He will meet men who 
have never slept out of their villages in their lives, who 
have never travelled by rail, and who, as one we once 


He will have 
But we 
Let the reader resolve to “do” 
Devonshire thoroughly, and he will thank us for our 


praise and poetry, and discover that both have a solid 
background, the existence of which he had not previously 
| suspected, 


————_—_ > ——_— 


WAS JOAN OF ARC EXECUTED? 





HE audiences at the Queen’s Theatre assembled to: 
witness Mr. Tom Taylor's gorgeous play of Foan 


of Arc, appear to have expressed their disapprobation of 
the burning scene. 
considerable doubts whether La Pucelle was burnt at all, 
so that Mr. Taylor can humour his audience, if he 
pleases, without sacrificing historical accuracy. We pro- 
pose in the present paper giving a sketch of her life, 
and then a few particulars which have been advanced 
against the generally-received belief in her death by 
burning. 


Now it is curious that there are 


Jeanne d’Arc was born at Domrémy' on the Meuse, 


1 When she had fulfilled her mission, the only favour she asked 


the king was that her native village should be exempt from taxes. 
In the registry book of taxes of the province, “ Véant @ cause de 
la Pucelle,’ was written against Domrémy, 
she was born is still preserved. Louis Philippe presented to it a 
beautiful statue of the Maid, by his own daughter. A public school 
for girls was founded near the cottage, in memory of Joan. 


The cottage in which 
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ce the borders of Lorraine, at the latter part of 1410 or 
early in 1411. It is now generally considered that her 
name was Darc not D’Arc, and that it had no relation 
to the village of Arc, as had been supposed. But in the 
present paper it will serve our purpose to call her by her 
more popular name, Joan of Arc. Her father was a small 
farmer, and Joan kept sheep in the fields. Under a 
spreading beech tree she loved to ponder and to pray’. 
A chapel of the Virgin near the forest was one of her 
favourite haunts, and many a garland she hung up in it 
in honour of the Virgin. In her solitude it is not won- 
derful that she should have thought of the sad condition 
of her native land. Even at five years of age she said 
the Archangel Michael had appeared to her, promising 
the protection of God. Charles VI. had signed the 
ignominious, treaty of Troyes when she was about ten 
years old, and two years after the king expired. The 
horrors of war reached even the village of Domrémy, 
and on one occasion the villagers had to flee from a 
party of Burgundians, and Joan and her parents took 
shelter at an inn at Neuf-chateau. On this occasion she 
did the duty of servant at the inn for a few days; and 
Lord Mahon says this is.the only foundation for the 
story related by Hume and others, that she was for 
several years servant at an inn. Mr. Howitt, in Cassell’s 
“ History of England,” says she left her home because 
her father was unkind to her, but there seems no autho- 
rity for this statement. 

According to her own account her first vision occurred 
about 1423, and the second in the following year. After 
this time they were frequent. SS. Catherine and Mar- 
garet, attended by the Archangel Michael, appear to 
have visited her the most. There can be no question, 
after the statements at her trial and the general tenour 
of her life, that she firmly believed in the fact of these 
visitations. In answer to a question at her trial, she 
said, “ Yes, I do believe firmly, as firmly as I believe in 
the Christian faith, and that God has redeemed us from 
the pains of hell, that those voices came from Him, and 
by His command.” Her peculiar constitution, combined 
with her religious enthusiasm, probably produced these 
phantoms, and there seems to have been a prophecy, of 
which Joan had no doubt heard, that as France had been 
ruined by a woman (Isabella of Bavaria) it should be 
restored by a virgin from the forest of Boischesnu, 
which was near Joan’s village. She did not tell her 
parents of her visions till the middle of 1428. The siege 
of Orleans began in October of that year, and one of 
her heavenly visitants gave her a promise “ de faire lever 
le siége d'Orléans.” The Earl of Salisbury invested the 
place, but Pothon de Xaintrailles and Dunois held the 
place with great spirit, being cheerfully assisted by 
the inhabitants. Joan was roused to the greatest enthu- 
siasm by the news of the siege of Orleans, and her 
heavenly voices ordered her to proceed to Baudricourt, 
the governor of Vancouleurs. She visited her uncle here, 
and the latter went to the governor on her behalf, but 


2 De Serres says, “ She had a modest countenance, sweet, civil, 
and resolute; her discourse was temperate, reasonable, and 


retired ; her actions cold, showing great chastity,” 





the warrior treated the tale with contempt. Joan went 
herself, and Baudricourt, struck with her impressive 
manner, sent a letter to the Dauphin for permission for 
Joan to appear before the Court. It does not appear 
that the permission came, but two gentlemen, Bertrand 
de Poulengy and Jean de Metz,spersuaded the governor 
to let her depart, and resolved to accompany her, A 
king’s messenger, an archer, and two servants also went. 
Some accounts state that her brother Pierre went with 
her, but this is contradicted by evidence brought forward 
by Lord Mahon. Her parents in vain entreated her to 
give up her idea, and the little train, Jean in male 
attire, set out from Vaucouleurs, February 13, 1429, to 
see the king, who was holding his court in the great 
castle of Chinon. Of Charles VII., then only twenty-seven 
years of age, Lord Mahon says he was devoted to plea- 
sure, and appears to have had the easy and yielding 
temper of our Charles II., “a temper which mainly pro- 
ceeds from dislike of trouble, but which superficial 
observers ascribe to kindness of heart.” Joan and her 
escort reached Chinon on the 24th of February. They 
were kept here some time before the Maid was admitted 
into the king’s presence. When she received permission 
to come, the king attired himself plainly and stood 
among his courtiers, but she instantly singled him out, 
and told him her divine mission. ‘ Most noble Lord 
Dauphin, I am Joan, the Maid, sent on behalf of God to 
aid you and your kingdom; and by His command I 
announce to you that you shall be crowned in the city 
of Rheims, and shall become His lieutenant in the realm 
of France *.” 

Joan requested that search might be made in a tomb 
in the church of St. Catherine at Fierbois for an ancient 
sword having five crosses on the blade. This was found, 
and is supposed to have been the sword of Abderraman, 
taken by Charles Martel at. the defeat of the Moors. 
With this mystic sword and a banner of white silk 
embroidered with gold fleur-de-lis and a representation 
of the Saviour, she left Chinon, and April 29 entered 
Orleans in spite of the efforts of the English army. She 
would fain have been there earlier, but so many tests 
had to be applied to her by the priests that much time 
passed away. She had joined the French soldiers at 
Blois, and conducted them to Orleans. She made her 
entry late at night and at once “assisted” at a Ze Deum 
in the cathedral, after which she took up her abode at 
the house of Bouchier, treasurer of the Duke of Orleans. 
Superstitious fear had taken possession of the English, 
and they allowed a convoy of provisions to get into the 
city almost without an effort to prevent it. The French 
chiefs appeared to be jealous of the Maid, and made an 
assault on the English without her knowledge ; they were 


* The Castle of Chinon has been called the French Windsor of 
our Plantagenet kings. Here Henry II. died, and, with Richard 
Coeur de Lion, is interred in the neighbouring fane of Fontevrault. 
The ruin is one of vast extent. The tall donjon is still inhabited, 
and a room pointed out as that in which Joan recognized the 
king. Lord Mahon points out that Schiller, in his play of Z#e 
Maid of Orleans, has transferred the position of Chinon to the 
northern bank of the Loire, conceiving the place to be Chateau 
Chinon, a town fifty leagues distant, in the department of Niévre. 
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repulsed with slaughter till Joan, hearing of the fight, 
rushed out, waving her banner, and restored the courage 
ofthe French. A terrific fight took place at the English 
fort Les Tourelles and at the bastiles of St. Loup and 
St. Jean le Blanc‘. The effect of this victory was such 
that the siege was raised and the English left on May 6. 
Still on this latter day in each successive year the 
magistrates offer up solemn thanksgiving for the de- 
liverance of their city four hundred years ago. Joined 
by the king and more soldiers, the Maid led the assault 
of the town of Jargeau, and the place, after a short siege, 
was carried by storm. Talbot retreated, but being 
reinforced by Fastolf with 4000 men, gave battle to the 
French at Palay. The English, however, were so awed 
with superstitious feelings that the fate of the battle was 
soon decided, and the brave Talbot was made prisoner. 
Joan entreated Charles to go with all speed to Rheims 
to be crowned, but he seemed to shrink from it, as the 
city was in the hands of the foe, and other places had to 
be taken. At last he marched with 10,000 or 12,000 
men. Auxerre and Troyes fell before them, and on the 
16th of July Charles made his triumphal entry into 
Rheims, and as Lord Mahon says,—‘“ Next day that 
stately cathedral—which even yet proudly towers above 
the ruins of time or of revolution—saw his brow encircled 
with the crown of his forefathers, and anointed from the 

inte Ampoule, the cruse of holy oil, which according 
to the Romish legend had been sent by a dove from 
heaven to the royal convert, Clovis.” During the 
coronation of her sovereign the Maid stood before the 
high altar, by the side of the king, with the banner 
unfurled in her hand. Joan’s request to be allowed to 
return to her birth-plate was not acceded to. Paris 
was assaulted in September, 1429, but the king would 
not come nearer than St. Denis; and his officers were 
jealous of Joan. 
was grievously wounded by an arrow. Charles withdrew 
his troops and dispersed them in winter quarters. During 
the winter Joan was chiefly at the king’s court in Bourges. 
The king granted her letters patent of nobility, with an 
income equal to an earl. He also granted her the 
privilege of assuming the royal arms*. In May, 1430, 
she went to the assistance of Guillaume de Flavy, be- 
siged in the fortress of Compiégne by the Duke of 
Burgundy. She got into the place, and in leading a 
Sortie against the besiegers was obliged to retreat by 
feason of the numbers of the foe. She was the last of 
the rear-guard, and was cut off and surrounded before 
the could enter the city. There is too much reason for 


The Maid, however, led the assault, but | 


the belief that she was betrayed; and at the trial of | 


‘For the details of this fight, and the romantic account of the 
ism of Joan, we refer our readers to the works of Lord Mahon 
and others. 


*A correspondent of Notes and Queries (March 19, 1853), states | 


in consequence of this grant the family assumed 

of Du Lys d’Arc, which their descendants continued to bear till (as 
Was supposed) the line became extinct in Colombe du Lys, Prior of 
, (d. 1760) ; but the writer states that the family still exists 
mthis country—the descendants of a Count du Lys, who settled in 
impshire as a refugee on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
descendant is, he says, the Rev. J. T. Lys, Fellow of Exeter 


the name | 


| 


| Flavy’s wife for the murder of her husband, that woman 





| appeared, though soon detected. 


said Flavy had resolved to betray Joan to the enemy. 
The Maid was confined in the prisons of Beauvevoir, 
Arras, and Le Crotoy, and appears to have been very 
cruelly treated. The English, having purchased her from 
John of Luxemburg, took her to Rouen. They called her 
“a disciple and lymbe of the fiend that used false enchant- 
ments and sorcerie” (Rymer). They delivered her over 
to an ecclesiastical tribunal. Fifteen times she was 
examined, and her bitterest enemy, the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, a Frenchman, sought in every way to betray her in 
subtle questions. Her judges pretended to believe that 
the old beech-tree at Domrémy and her banner were 
connected with magical spells. After a mock trial she 
was condemned to death, and according to the generally 
received account was burned, May 30, 1431. The Place 
de la Pucelle in the Rue St. Elvy at Rouen, records the 
spot where this is said to have taken place. If this is 
one of the fallacies of history it will add another instance 
of confirmation to Gibbon’s remark, that “the spectators 
of events knew too ‘little, the actors were too deeply 
interested to speak the real truth.” In 1436 a person 
stating that she was Joan of Arc escaped from captivity, 
and appeared at Metz. The magistrates sent for her bro- 
thers, who are said to have recognized her at once. The 
marriage contract between herself and Robert d’Armoise, 
knight, has been found. In the archives of Orleans 
more facts are discovered. The treasurer paid money 
in 1435 to persons who brought letters for “ La Pucelle.” 
In 1439 there are entries for wine and rejoicings when 
the Maid visited the city with her husband, and the 
council made her a present of 210 livres for services 
rendered during the celebrated siege. Lord Mahon 
treats this Joan as an impostor ; but, as a writer in the 
Book of Days, i., 703, remarks, even supposing that Joan’s 
own brothers pretended to recognize her, in order to profit 
by the fraud, how could the citizens of Orleans, who had 
fought by her side, be deceived? There appears to have 
been an idea prevalent at the time that another criminal 
was substituted for Joan, as more than one imposter 
In 1645 Father Vignier 
found the documents above mentioned at Metz. He 
was then a guest of a descendant of Robert des Her- 
moises, in whose muniment chest he discovered the 
marriage contract referred to above. The Orleans 
documents so strongly confirming the others were found 
in 1740. Father Vignier died in 1661, and his brother 
gave to the world the proofs which had convinced the 
Father, in the Mercure Galant, November, 1683. The 
Abbe Lenglet du Fresnoy, in his Histoire de Feanne 
@’Arc attempts to refute Vignier and Pollucha. M. 
Quicherat, in vol. v. of Procés de Condemnation et de 
Rehabilitation de Feanne d’ Arc (Paris, 1841-9), gives 
a great deal of information on the subject. It will 
probably remain a problem unsolved, though such have 
induced many to say, with Walpole, “Any thing but 
history, that must be false.” 
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REVIEWS. 


The Sun—Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the Planetary System. 
By RicHarD Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S:, Author of ‘ Other 
Worlds than Ours,” “Saturn and his System,” &c. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 


Those who have not read this last work of Mr. Proctor, and 
who are aware of his various astronomical books already pub- 
lished, as well as his lectures and contributions to the scientific 
periodicals of the day, may be apt to imagine that the book 
now before us is merely a compilation of all that is known up 
to the present time on this most wondrous and inexhaustible 
study. Were this the case the work would still be very 
valuable ; but it is more than this. The reader who anticipates 
a mere résumé will thus be doubly in error, Mr. Proctor enter- 
taining certain rather daring opinions and speculations of his 
own. He takes known materials supplied by original workers, 
but sometimes adopts his own views as to their results and the 
validity of the reasoning on which they founded their conclu- 
sions, pushing this freedom of criticism to the verge of temerity, 
and even of captiousness, as some think. 

Great progress has been made in the study of solar phe- 
nomena in recent years, and there was room and good reason 
for the appearance of a book which should contain an accurate 
yet popular, or guwasi-popular, exposition of the results of this 
study, as recorded in communications to the learned societies, 
in a few works of so technical a character as to be out of the 
reach of most general readers. 

The subject is mainly divided into two great parts. And first 
of dimensions and distances. Our knowledge of these depends 
on the true determination of the mean distance of the Solar orb 
from the globe, from whose surface we observe it, our present 
acquaintance with this being matured by successive steps from the 
first rough approximations of the Greek and Alexandrian astro- 
nomers. The modern estimate of some ninety-five million miles 
has been recently corrected to between ninety-one and ninety- 
two millions of miles. Our views as to the Solar diameter are 
slightly diminished in consequence, yet still compelling the 
mind to the effort of endeavouring to realize an orb whose 
linear dimensions exceed those of our earth by more than one 
hundred times, whose surface exceeds that of the terraqueous 
globe by more than ten thousand times, whose mass (quantity 
of matter) exceeds ours by about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand times, and whose volume (or bulk) by more than one 
million times. 

The second of these main divisions is the constitution and 
meteorology of the Sun. The opinions of the ancients were, 
for the most part, confined to its heat-emitting properties. 
Attention was subsequently fixed on the “ spots” visible upon 
its disc after the discovery of the telescope. We next come to 
the modern speculations as to the constitution of the sun, 
founded on the above phenomena until the recent era of the 
application of spectroscopic methods. -To these latter subjects 
of paramount interest at present Mr. Proctor very properly 
devotes ‘the principal part of the excellent book we are now 
examining. In doing this he has had to encounter the difficulty 
of conveying an adequate idea of the rationa/e of these methods 
to those who are not trained in the study of optics. The 
attempt, on the whole, has been ably carried out by Mr. 
Proctor, but it requires that continued exertion of close atten- 
tion which we fear will cause a good many general readers to 
demur as to his success in making this sufficiently clear. For 
this reason we are obliged to abandon our wish to give extracts, 
as they would generally require an equal space for elucidatory 





comments, together with intricate diagrams of geometric and 
other figures. In these illustrations, both shaded and tinted, 
the book abounds to an unprecedented degree, so that if the 
student be in eafnest, and will really work, he will arrive at a 
fair comprehension of this stupendous subject. But although 
this book may be above the reach of many, certainly no public 
or private library should be without it. 

The application of spectroscopic research has its results in 
unteaching previously accepted views of the Solar constitution, 
rather than in enabling us to realize as yet a definite represen- 
tation of it. Mr. Proctor exercises a laudable caution in this 
respect. The concluding chapters on “The Sun in relation to 
the Fixed Stars,” connected with his views on Stellar Astro- 
nomy, were developed previously in his work on “Other 
Worlds than Ours.” ‘The Appendices are of a character too 
exclusively technical for general readers. We would rather 
refer them to the author’s elucidation of the energies of the 
Sun in promoting and supporting végetation to an: extent 
equal, as he considers, to supplying the whole increasing 
human race with ever-present nutriment by agricultural and 
pastoral labours. Also to what he says of our coal formation, 
concerning which, however, he adopts a very different tone. 
Astronomical meditations always fill, and end in overwhelming 
the mind with a sense of grandeur. It is not only the magni- 
tudes, the distances, and the multitudes that impress the imagi- 
nation ; but the long, long revolutions of ages. Our author specu- 
lates upon matters that will transpire some thousands of years 
hence ; and sometimes, becoming “worldly” and practical ing 
sublime romance of philanthropy, he suggests that the present race 
of human beings should not be so prodigal and wasteful of our 
coal-forces, because in two or three thousand years our suc- 
cessors may experience a deficiency. He argues that science, 
in the progress of events and the rapid consumption of the 
earth’s forces, is bound to show “ what means will spring into 
existence of obtaining fresh and inexjaustible supplies” (p. 402), 
or else that “a check should be upon those processes of 
over-rapid advance on which w in the habit of priding 
ourselves” (p. 401). This latter iment, which calls upon 
us to restrain ourselves for the sakéof those who will inevitably 
succeed us some two or three thousand years hence, is one in 
which every generation will coincide, and leave the next gene- 
ration to carry out. But how small, how inexpressibly minute 
do all these really great considerations appear, the instant we 
turn to a few lines, here and there, in the magnificent chapter 
entitled “The Sun among his Peers.” One very brief extract 
will illustrate this :— 


“ Our Sun and his fellow suns are associated with groups of minor 
suns, with clusters of star-dust, with masses of star-mist. We 
trace amid the complex system thus disclosed the signs of as yet 
unthought-of laws. Here, the larger Suns gather into well-marked 
clusters; there, they form streams amid the celestial depths.”— 
P. 421. 


If the perusal of the latter chapters of this book urges the 
imagination and the combined powers of the intellect as far in 
advance.as human faculties enable us to penetrate and scan 
(and this is by no means so far as we commonly assume, since 
a sublime mist and mystery intervenes between us and the 
remotest outer hem of the borders of the eternal and the 
infinite); so does it lay claim upon the soul for backward 
glances into the almost equally inscrutable pre-Adamite origin 
of men and things upon this earth. If the Sun be the ruler, 
fire, light and 4 of the planetary system, he must be—though 
our author, discreetly as many persons will consider, has placed 
the vivifying principle last—the creative medium, the high and 
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all-commanding “under-worker” of a Supreme Power. That 
the author directly intended to suggest this, we must not 
affirm ; but that he propels the intellect towards such realms 
of speculation is beyond question. If his book offers a great 
field for opticians, mathematicians, and astronomers, it is no 
less certain to open fields of thought in other directions equally 
boundless and yet more important. 


Sketches, Personal and Political, in the House of Commons. 
By a Silent Member. London: Provost and Co. 


First ARTICLE. 


Of late the public have been surfeited not only with reports 
but, with descriptions of debates, not a mere résumé of what 
was said on a certain question, but an almost photographic 
picture of the appearance of the House during the discussion, 
Who was the first member in his seat, how Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli entered the House amidst cheers, the sudden 
exodus at the appearance of the recognized bore, who kept up 
the discussion during the dinner-hour, these and similar details 
are supplied not only in magazine articles and reviews, but fill 
a column at least of every daily paper in addition to the 
regular Parliamentary Report. But these Sketches are the 
first that have ever attempted to give a Member's personal 
impressions of the House. Those who wish to know some- 
thing of the first Parliament elected by household suffrage 
cannot do better than study this little book. It is written 
from the point of view of an independent Conservative, ap- 
parently a follower of Lord Salisbury rather thamof Mr. Disraeli. 
The policy of the Government is condemned, and the 
economy cry is satirized very freely, but the tone of the work is 
not the tone of the regular Conservative leading article. The 
first chapter, on “ Talkers and Speech-makers,” investigates 
the causes of the extraopdi Parliamentary loquacity of the 
day. “The grand cu f the House of Commons is its 
chatter—vapid ahd un ble chatter.” But it is not the ill- 
timed appearances of i cant talkers alone that are alluded 
to. Mr. Gladstone’s ast g copiousness, the river of words 
which flows from his li answer to the smallest question, 
forms an example which minor members are only too prone to 
follow :— 

. “During the past Session,” we are told, “ Mr. Gladstone was on 

his legs one hundred and seventy-eight times, and his speeches 
occupy about eighty columns of the Zimes, If placed in single 
column it would be a sheet reaching to the top of the Monument. 
Whatever be the subject before the House, if Mr. Gladstone can 
Possibly find an excuse for engaging in it, he springs to his feet at 
once, 


Mr. Giladstone’s love of popularity, and nervous dread of 
being misunderstood, are the reasons assigned for this failing. 
But the true cause of the abundance of speeches as regards 
other and less important Members is the close communication 
that now exists between Members and constituents. ‘This it is 
that leads Members who are no orators, and yet are compelled 
to keep their names figuring in the reports, to present petitions, 
and ask questions, the last manceuvre sometimes producing 
evert a leader in the Zimes. To the question which forms the 
title of a chapter, “Do you wish to obtain a seat in the 
House?” the answer is not encouraging, and unhappily sounds 
only too true :— 


“ A Member taking his seat with his conscience dulled by pledges 
and promises he never intends to keep, his self-respect annihilated 
by rowdy meetings, canvassing and canvassers, placard bearers, 
and pot-house orgies, and his hands defiled by treating, bribery, 
andcorruption—what benefit can such a man be to his country,and in 

sense can he be regarded as the honourable Member for his 












dishonourable borough? Do you want weary fatigue, impaired 
health, disappointed expectations, self-confidence shaken, and per- 
sonal opinion overwhelmed, then turn your thoughts to the House 
of Commons.” 


The strictly political part of the work consists almost entirely 
of a review of the naval policy of the present Administration. 
Mr. Baxter and Mr. Childers, the former especially, are severely 
criticized, and we fancy that it is not only Conservatives such 
as the Silent Member who think that— 

“ Statesmanship is swallowed up in shopkeeping, that the highest 
achievements of a Session in a department so vital to the welfare 
of England as the Admiralty are a saving upon pens and pencils, 
a reduction in the price of coals and oil, a wholesale discharge of 
workmen and clerks, and a scheme of retirement which deprives the 
country of the services of officers in the prime of manhood.” 

As but six out of the twenty papers designed to complete the 
series are under consideration at present, it is probable that one 
of the*succeeding numbers may give us the author’s opinions 
on #*question more pressing perhaps, but not more important 
evel than this—the reorganization of the army. The character 
and*career of Mr. Disraeli form the subject of an interesting 
chapter :— 

* Somehow Englishmen have never yet been able to give their 
confidence to any one who bears the unmistakable traces of Jewish 
origin. .. This fact, and this alone, is at the bottom of much, if not 
all of the criticism, jealousy, envy, and evil-speaking which Mr. 
Disraeli in his long, arduous, and distinguished career has had to 
submit to. While his achievements will form one of the most in- 

pages in English history, our prejudices have denied him 
the and place in our esteem which his splendid talents have 
won for him. Fiad he been of British descent, like his life-long 
rival, Mr, Gladstone, everything would have been forgiven him.” 

And yet in spite of this, his follower tells us that his leader- 
ship has been a “ failure, a palpable blunder.” 

The statesman we want, it seems, is one who can “ construct 
a y, constitutional or moderate, or whatever it may be 

ed, which shall be at once a protest against revolution, and 
yet a party of political progress ;’ though in what respect the 
Conservative party as at present constituted fails to protest 
against revolution, or what measures they are to support to 
which they are at present opposed, we are not told. One of 
the most interesting points touched: upon is the fact that party 
discipline is getting stricter every day :— 

“You must stick to your party, even if you have utterly to dis- 
respect pomeee This state of discipline has been carried much 
further during the last ten years than it ever was before. The truth 
is that admini are now composed of needier men than they 
formerly were... .. There are men who, go into the House of 
Commons deterinined to get place, and to live by it, Of course no 
man seeks a ‘seat without certain pecuniary means, but there are 
many men who can just scrape enough money to get there, who 
cannot remain unless they get an appointment.” 
© But it is not only the desire to draw 2000/. a year as salary 
that keeps up party discipline with such severity. It is a 
humiliating thought for Englishmen that the imperial Par- 
liament, after commanding the respect of this country and all 
other countries for centuries, should be largely composed of 
“the vulgar rich,” as Sir Robert Peel cailed them, of men serving 
the interests of this Company and of that, and lastly of the 
lowest class of place-hunters, men such as those that have 
made Parliamentary government a bye-word and a hissing in 
Greece and Spain. The evidence of personal observation on 
the part of the writer is abundant throughout, and the Sketches 
bear marks of truth which, together with a lively and humorous 
style, will ensure a large circle of readers. Unfortunately the 
truths which are told in them are not flattering to the Par- 
liament or people of England. 
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Longmans, Green, and Co. 
There is an old adage 
of introduction,” in > 


accordance with 
which Mr. Marshall 
seems to think that a 
picturesque frontis- 
piece of the author 
will predispose the 
public favourably to- 
wards his work. We 
give our readers also 
the benefit of Mr. 
Marshall’s__ striking 
tout ensemble, promis- 
ing them that, while 
there is adventure 
and originality in the 
volume of the spirited 
kind which such point 
device would natu- 
rally indicate, there 
is also shrewd ob- 
servation and a lucid 
setting forth of useful 
details and important 
statistics. Mr. Mar- 
shall tells us at start- 
ing that impartiality 
of judgment and 
straightforward con- 
ciseness of expression 
were his principal 
aims in compiling his 
book, and he appears 
to have fully attained 
them. ‘‘ To estimate 
Canada justly,” he 
says, “the country 
must be compared 
not only with Eng- 
land, but also with 
the United States.” 





The visitor who is 
accustomed only to | 
the high and orderly | 
cultivation of the old | 
country will be! 
unduly startled, per- | 
haps shocked, by the | 
contrast. * These 
impressionsare modi- 
fied when it is per- 
ceived that the 
crudity and rough- 
ness of the civilization 
are not peculiar to 
the British provinces, 
but are incident to 
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that “a handsome face is a good letter 


1871. an ingenious blending of “‘ Church and State.” When the Eng- 
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PORTRAIT OF MR, CHARLES MARSHALL, IN RED RIVER COSTUME, 
(From C, Marshall's “‘ Canadian Dominion.”) 





the youthfulness of 


| In 1812 and the fol- 
lowing years, when 
the American forces 
invaded Canada for 
its conquest, the 
French shared with 
the English the 
honour of making a 
successful defence of 
the country.” The 
French Canadians of 
the present day, he 
adds, repay by loyal 
goodwill the fairness 
and _ consideration 
with which our go- 
vernment has uni- 
formly treated them. 
“They have learnt 
to feel attachment to 
the English rule, and 
deep devotion to the 
country of their 
birth ” — a country 
which richly rewards 
all the toil expended 
upon it :— 


“Vast forests have 
been hewn down, and 
their tangled growths 
of interlacing roots 
torn up from the soil. 
Free way has been 
made for the sunlight 
jand air, and the 
climate _meliorated. 
| Countless streams and 
rivers have been span- 
ned with bridges. The 
rapid waters have 
everywhere been made 
to repay the damage 
of their tumultuous 
overflows by working 
thesaws and hammers, 
the looms and mills, of 
thesettlers. Thelabour 
of making this country 
habitable has been 
beyond all estimate ; 
but the result is a full 
compensation, The 
older settled districts 
have become a fair 
garden. The farm- 
steads are homes of 
comfort and ease, and 
| often of culture and 
| refinement. The log- 
' hut gives place to the 





the civilization of the whole of this new continent.” The first | frame-house, and this to a substantial building of stone or brick. 


chapter gives a brief summary of the history of Canada, from 


Meanwhile the line of invasion on the old realm of forest every- 


its discovery by Jacques Cartier in 1534, when he consecrated | where extends. The lumberman advances further and further with 
“La Nouvelle France” by erecting on the coast of Gaspé a | his axe, and removes by the snow-roads of winter and the great 
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water bighoors a mass of choice timber for all the gindiene of the with NED and quays. The Indi 


world. The backwoodsman, more than reconciled to his life of 


excitement and variety, clears a space for his log-hut, fires the oy : . sely with Me 
yseless timber, and sows his first irregular crop.” tribe has intermarried freely with the ¢ 


Of these crops Mr. 
Marshall speaks with 
enthusiasm. Accord- 
ing to him, the 
Ontario wheat is one 
of the finest in the 


is the standard 
of excellence. Grapes 
thrive; melons and 
tomatoes prosper 
equally with all Eng- 
lish vegetables ; rasp- 
berries and cherries 
gow wild. The ex- 
port and import re- 
ums, the increasing 
quantity of land 
brought under culti- 
yation, and the sta- 
tistics of population, 
testify emphatically 
tothe progress of the 
country. But Mr. 
Marshall is of opinion 
that no fair estimate 
of the future great- 
ness of Canada can 
be formed from sta- 
tistics alone. 

“Tracts of prairie 
and woodland as large 
as European kingdoms 
wait for _ settlers. 
lands already cleared 
will yield double and 
fourfold their present 
increase when the 
farmer shall have suf- 
ficient time to adopt 

ved methods of 
culture. Mineral 
wealth, vast beyond 
— of ar 

copper, go 

silver, leadt lies oleed 
away in ready waiting 
for the appliances of 
science. A great va- 
fiety of exquisite 
marbles rest in yet 
wtroubled quarries,to 
take full amends for 
the unproductiveness 

some regions 








the soil. Orna- 
ental woods will yet | 
give greatly increased 
Value to the returns of 
the forest. Inland and 
ean fisheries, great 


they are, are yet capable of indefinite expansion.” | 
The following chapter treats of Quebec, “ stately and solemn, | 
agrand pile of monumental buildings, 

g at her feet, its waters gleaming with ‘sails, its shore lined 





” the St. Lawrence 
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an village of Lorette 


forms an irteresting excursion from Quebec, but the Huron 


olonists and adopted 
their customs, and 
“all traces of the old 
| savage life have dis- 
appeared.” The 
| people are indeed 
| disappointingly civi- 
lized. They imhabit 
neat, well furnished 
houses, some of them 
boasting pianos ; they 
speak French, 
and attend service at 
a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Here prayer 
was intoned in the 
old Huron language, 
but Mr. Marshall was 
assured that none of 
the congregation un- 
derstood a word of it. 
The chief of the tribe, 
an intelligent, good- 
humoured man of 
middle age, showed 
Mr. Marshall a col- 
lection of Indian 
dresses and arms; 
swung a tomahawk, 
uttered the war 
whoop, and _per- 
formed a _ native 
dance, afterwards of- 
fering the party the 
pipe of peace. Our 
illustration shows a 
famous spot visited by 
Mr. Marshall, which 
he thus describes :— 


“ The great pride of 
Quebec is the Falls of 
Montmorenci. Nine 
miles from the city the 
Montmorenci river, 
escaping from the 
tangled network of 
rocky pools through 
which it has forced its 
crawling way, plunges 
magnificently, in a 
snow-white mass, a 
sheer depth of 250 feet 
into a dark chasm 
below, where, stunned 
and broken, it slowly 
melts into the great 
St. Lawrence. A few 





FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 
(From C, Marshall's “‘ Canadian Dominion.” | 


- Falls, else lost in their extreme height. ... . 


stray silver lines of the 
river descending on 


| either side suggest the 


great width of the 
The white waters fall 


with a deafening roar into a black gorge of utter desolation. Here 
| the glowing iris spans the rolling clouds of foam, turning the spray 
| to jewels. A rocky ridge from the coast line bends round in front of 
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the great falls, as if expressly to afford a perfect view of their 
majesty.” 

The chapter called “The Habitans” gives a vivid sketch of 
the settlements on the St. Lawrence, with their terraced, 
painted, and flower-wreathed dwellings, and anecdotes of | 
their cheerful industrious owners. _A very curious and charac- 
teristic. section of Mr. Marshall’s book is devoted to the 
“Lumber” trade, which employs “a whole army of stalwart 
men,” the ringing strokes of whose axes beat time to “ the wild 
song to which the great sons of the forest must die.” The 
Ottawa river is the great seat of the lumber trade, and on it 
alone 250,000,000 superficial feet of timber are prepared for 
the American, ‘and 50,000,000 superficial and 18,000,000 cubic 
feet for the English market. The free-grant lands, the stock 
farms, the oil springs and salt works, are next treated of, 
followed by a full account of the remains of a once important 
n settlement called “Little Africa,” in former days the 
refuge of fugitive slaves. The “higher education for women” 
movement would appear to have reached an advanced stage in 
this dusky colony, since we are told that “two or three great 
giggling girls, with unmended frocks, were deep in the second 
book of Euclid.” -Fitting partners may be hoped for by these 
accomplished young ladies, since Mr. Marshall conversed with 
a negro gunsmith whose table was covered with newspapers 


and reviews, and who adorned his conversation with quotations | 


from Livingstone and Darwin. Some lively details of travel- 
ling “across the prairies”gbring us to the Red River, of whose 
historical associations and natural features, Mr. Marshall gives 
an elaborate account. It *must be a marvellously fertile 
district, a veritable Utopia of agriculturists, since cultivators 
describe potatoes weighing two or three pounds each, cabbages 
that could not be crowded into a flour-barrel, and wheat whose 
every grain was the size of a small pea; but sudden vicissi- 
tudes of climate will sometimes nullify the splendid promises 
of nature. We have not room fora summary of the remaining 
portion of Mr. Marshail’s volume, every chapter of which will 
repay careful study. It seems probable that many persons 
will be attracted to Canada as a promising field for enterprize 
and capital, and to all such, the practical directions contained 
in the chapter on Immigration, under the heads “ workman’s 
wages,” “cost of living,” and “modes of settlement,” will be 
invaluable... The much debated question of our colonial 
policy is carefully discussed in this volume, and Mr. Marshall 
earnestly. urges‘the importance of strengthening rather than 
severing the bonds which unite the colonies to the mother 
country ; and in proportion to his faith in the future of Canada 
is, his patriotic anxiety that her prosperity should be identified 
with that of England. Combin‘ng the advantages of a subject 
of special importance and a style of general interest, “ The 
Canadian Dominion” deserves wide popularity, to which its 
excellent type and illustrations further recommend it. 


“ 


The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. By T. L. Kixcron Oxtenant, 
Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. London: Charles 
Griffin and Co. (Published for the Grampian Club.) 


We have lately been told that novels present more accurate 
as well as more vivid pictures of life and society than histories. 
Between them lies the border-land of biography, individual and 
collective —partaking of the characteristics of both departments 
of literature, and in. some respects superior to either—to whick 
historians resort to add life and colour to their records, and 
novelists to supply substance and probability to their fictions. 
No epoch has been more rich in memoirs, correspondence, and 


| 


| 
| 





every description of historical document than that disturbed and 
restless time during which Great Britain had one king on the 
throne and another ever he water ; and few families have left 


| more abundant details of their devotion to a doomed cause 


than the house of Gask. In this volume their present repre- 
sentative first glances at the early history of the family, when, 
under the Celtic kings, it “ kept abreast of the Comyns and 
Stuarts for a hundred years.” Few even among the fine old 
Scottish houses can so distinctly trace their origin, through 
monastic charters, state papers, and chronicles, to the early 
date of 1142, when the Olifards, as the name was then spelt, 
came over to Scotland. One chief of the house married a 
daughter of Robert Bruce; another, Laurence, Dominus de 
Aberdalgie, received a peerage in 1458, and founded the Grey- 
friars’ House at Perth. Two of his grandchildren were killed 
at Flodden—Colin, the Master of Oliphant, and Laurence, 
Abbot of Inchaffray. The fifth lord seems to have been the 
prodigal of his race, for contemporary Gask papers call him 
“ane base and unworthy man,” who scattered the substance 
of the family and sold his estates. Charles I. granted a new 
peerage in 1633 to the sixth Lord Oliphant, who married a 
Crichtoun. But it is not only the dignities or misfortunes of 
his family which Mr. Oliphant chronicles. He shows us how 
they prospered in commerce and agriculture, sending repre- 
sentatives to till the land and “ plough the seas.” We find one 
Oliphant, of Williamstoun, draining and ditching marshy lands 
in 1690, and another, seven years later, binding himself 
“*prentice and servant” to learn the mariner’s calling. Quarrels 
with jealous neighbours and alliances with influential friends, 
political intrigues and family compacts, bring us to the first 
mutterings of the storm of rebellion which gathered in 1715; 
when one of the Oliphants, visiting at Drummond Castle, and 
deep in Jacobite plots, is obliged to withdraw his attention 
awhile from State affairs and write to his nephew, the head of 
the house, for a “‘cuple of guines,” to furnish him with “some 
linnings ” very much required, inasmuch as he has not bought 
any for two years. ‘So that at present,” he quaintly adds, 
“having the help of non to mend my old ons, all my linning 
are torne, and not fit to bee seene by any duets bedye.” 

When Mar set up the standard of “ King James” at Braemar, 
the two elder sons of the Laird of Gask and old Colonel 
William (who had been so anxious about his “ linning”) joined 
it, while the laird himself stayed at home to keep the estates 
together. The young Oliphants appear to have been favourites 
with the Pretender, and much about his person during the 
fruitless and disastrous struggle. Among the Gask papers isa 
draft. proclamation by James, never published, in which, after 
apologizing to his “ faithful subjects” for determining to “ repass 
the seas,” he brings his farewell to a curious climax by express- 

ing the hope that “soon a more happy juncter may happen for 
our mutual delivery, toward which all my thoughts and appli- 

cation shall be turned, and shall be allways equally ready to 
sacrifice both my paines and even my life as long as it lasts.” 
The young Oliphants preserved life and freedom, but their pru- 
dent father entailed his lands on his third son, excluding 
Laurence and Thomas from succession “ until they were purged 
of the suspicion of being concerned in the late rebellion.” One 
scarcely expects to meet the disinherited heir of Gask next as 
happy bridegroom : yet in 1719 he married Amelia, daughter of 
the second Lord Nairne, of the Tullibardine branch, already 
closely allied to the Oliphants, and settled down on the estate 
of Williamstoun to some years of domestic retirement with 4 
charming and devoted wife. The early life of his son Laurence, 

the Master of Nairne, is described with amusing minuteness up 
to 1741, when he is said to be “ the most regular young man in 
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Edinburgh, and at the same time very thrifty and not scrub.” 
No “ diversions,” we are told, “can force him to stay out after 
eight o’clock.” But all this steadiness and prudence was not 
roof against the hereditary enthusiasm for the Stuarts; and 
when Charles Edward landed in 1745, young Laurence 
joined him, as his father had followed ‘King James III.” 
The young Pretender breakfasted with the Laird of Gask 
during his wanderings, and the chair he used was set 
aside as a consecrated relic for “scores of years,” 
object of this extreme devotion, however, did not always 
approve of the modes in which it was manifested. The 


Laird of Gask was so incensed at the resistance made by his 
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tenants to his levies in aid of Prince Charlie as to lay an | 


inhibition on their crops, by which the cattle were reduced to 
starvation. 
grain, was shocked to hear of the laird’s decree, and, leaping 
from the saddle, gathered some corn and fed his horse with it, 
saying that he had thus broken the inhibition and given the 
sufferers authority to follow his example. Heedless of his early 
perils when fighting for James, Laird Laurence could not, as his 
father had done, send the young people forth and stay at home 
to take care of the gear. He marched southwards with his son, 
shared the Pretender’s brief triumph at Preston Pans, and 
wrote, when recounting his adventures more than forty years 
afterwards,— 

“The prince slept at Pinkie, and next day when he entered his 
apartment at Hollyrood House there was laid on his table a laurel 
crown ; few people coming in with his R. H., I used the freedom to 

sent him with the crown; he bowed his head, and let me put 
it on.” 

He has thus crowned his future king, Laurence triumphantly 
adds; but those quickly-fading laurels were the only crown 
that head was destined to wear. Seven months later the 
Hanoverians, under the Duke of Cumberland, had scattered to 
the winds Charles Edward's gallant but most imprudent band, 
who rushed on their fate but half-mustered and _ half-armed. 
The Laird of Gask and the Master of Nairne wandered home- 
less and disguised on the Deeside, leaving a silver-hilted 
broadsword at one friendly shelter, a “ sute of Hyland cloaths” 
at another, a pair of silver buckles at a third. They called 
themselves Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Brown, and retained these 
appellations for twenty forlorn years. Lady Gask (the beloved 
Amelia) had been made factor to her husband's estate, where 
she and her daughters bravely kept watch over the home- 
stead through all the troubles; her husband and son were 
attainted of high treason; she had some of Cumberland’s 
tfoops quartered upon her even while the colours won by 
the Jacobites at Gladsmuir were in her house (hidden, by the 
teady wit of a woman servant, iz the pump, when the ap- 
proach of the Government soldiers was discerned); he had a 
watchful enemy in the Presbyterian minister, a self-constituted 
spy and informer, who had been the laird’s frofégé, but was 
basely ungrateful; but she bore herself as became a de- 
scendant of the stout-hearted ‘Queen of Man,” Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, and her diary is among the most interesting 


Charles, riding through fields of dead-ripe, uncut | 





| 


of the records transcribed by Mr. Oliphant, showing how she | 


Straggled against petty spite and serious privation. 
ally Lady Gask received a note from the fugitives, hidden in 
some faithful clansman’s shoe or shirt, till in the November of 
1746 they sailed for Sweden, and we have a most quaint-and 
entertaining journal of their foreign experiences, in which social 
customs, botanical peculiarities, and original comments form ‘an 
amusing jumble. The Oliphants visited Prince Charles at St. 
Quen, and then continued their tour through France, taking, as let- 
tered travellers should, an interest in poetical associations, shown 
by such memorabilia as the following reference to Vaucluse :— 
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“Mr. Lisle says that the old castle on. the rock is where Petrarc 
resided, and that the house of Belle Laure (a famous beauty, on 
whom he wrote his‘poems) was opposite to it; that they commu- 
nicated their poems with speaking trumpets ; that Petrarc courted 
her twenty-five years without success. He wrote in Italian, and I 
saw a translation in French, an. 1555.” 1 


In the autumn of 1749 Lady Gask, accompanied by her 
daughter Janet, who remained in France, paid a brief visit to 
her husband and son.. In the previous year their eldest daughter 
had married a Captain Graeme, apparently somewhat ‘to the 
surprise of her father, who said, “ I don’t wonder that ladies 
are shy in making engagements with men of the sword, as 
Europe stands at present.” The fair visitors were taken a 
round of sightseeing ; they went to the “ Hospital of Invalids,” 
where they saw “a vast caldron for boyling two oxen at a 
time;” to the Enfants Trouvés, to St. Denis, to the “ Mena- 
gerie” at Versailles, to the Queen’s concert, to reviews, state 
processions, and “the waterworks”—a succession of gaieties 
In strong contrast to their life of anxious seclusion at Gask: 
In 1753 Lady Gask, having returned to England, completed a 
matter. on-which her heart had long been set, and with the 
generous assistance of several friends bought back from 
Government the forfeited estates of the family ; not, however, 
without contemplating the sacrifice of selling part of them 
again, on which Laurence the younger, who always had a 
shrewd eye to bettering his prospects by matrimony, and had 
previously laid ardent but unsuccessful siege to a young and 
wealthy widow, writes to his father as follows :— 


with to redeem it.” 


Love, however, seems to have cured the Master of Nairne of 
his mercenary leanings, for we find the old laird, two years 
later, entering in his diary his son’s marriage to Margaret 
Robertson, “eldest daughter of Strowan,” fifteen years’ old, 
and “the loveliest maiden ever brought into the family.” Her 
charms seem to have been her only dower, for the laird adds 
that the match brought no prospect of worldly interest to 
either side. The old laird and his little family colony now 
entered heart and soul into a curious plot, with no less an 
object than to make Prince Charles declare himself a Protes- 
tant and marry a Protestant wife. The first point was secured 
by a letter to his Scotch adherents dictated by the Prince to 
Lord Gask in.1762. Mr. Oliphant gives a fac-simile of this 
singular manuscript from his family records. In the course of 
it PrinceCharles says, “I shall live and die in the religion of 
the Church ‘of:England which I have embraced.” But even 
this enormous concession was fruitless. ‘ Protestant light,” as 
Mr. Oliphant observes, “had dawned»upon the Stuarts fifty 
years too late.” In 1763 the Oliphants returned to Gasky and: 
in the old house, endeared by so many associations both plea- 
sant and painful, the patriarchal group, comprising ‘three 
generations, spent many useful and happy years. Here, in 
1766, was born Carolina, the poetess of the Oliphant family. 
We gave an outline of her career in noticing Dr. Rogers’ 


| “Life and Songs of the Baroness Nairne';” and with this 


reference to one of its most interesting sections we must close» 
a volume whose ample details of family life, -valuable to:'thé 
public because every incident ‘was more or less influénéed 
by public events, have led us on to greater length than our 
space warrants. We have to thank Mr, Oliphant for the skill 


1 Pp, 346-7. 
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and care with which he has formed from his archives a narra- 
tive, rounding and filling up the cold outlines of history, 
and showing through what reverses of fortune the Oliphants 
preserved public spirit and private worth. 


The Origin of Civilisation, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir Joun Luspock, Bart, M.P., F.R.S. Second 
edition, with additions. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1871. 

In this work the able author of “ Prehistoric Times” states 
the facts and reasons on which he grounds his conclusion that 
existing savages are not the descendants of civilized ancestors ; 
that the primitive condition of man was one of utter barbarism ; 
and that from their condition several races have independently 





invasion of civilized men into his territory tends to his’ exter- 
mination. The Maories (says Sir J. Lubbock) have a melan. 
choly proverb that “the Maories disappear before the white 
man, just as the white man’s rat destroys the native rat; the 
European fly drives away the Maori fly, and the clover kills 
the New Zealand fern.” What is more strange and inexplic- 
able still is that the influx of ci#ilized men changes the natural 
character and even the productions of a country. On this 
subject the following extract from a paper by Dr. Hooker will 
be found very remarkable and interesting :— 

“In Australia and New Zealand, for instance, the noi sy train 
of English emigration is not more surely doing its work than the 
stealthy tide of English weeds which are creeping over the surface 
of the waste, cultivated, and virgin soil,in annually increasing num- 
bers of genera, species, and individuals, Apropos of this subject 
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races are dying out, while those which are stationary in con- 
dition are stationary in numbers also; on the other hand, 
improving nations increase in numbers, so that they always 
encroach on less progressive races.” 

It appears from a very interesting paper appended to this 
volume that these views are opposed to those held by a very 
great number, and an equally gifted man, Dr. Whateley, the 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Whateley says, “Man has not 
emerged from the savage state ; the progress of any community 
in civilization, by its own internal means, must always have 
begun from a condition removed from that of complete bar- 
barism, out of which it does not appear that men ever did or 
can raise themselves.” We are constrained to say that we 
think Sir J. Lubbock has the better side of the argument, and 
that the facts he adduces are conclusive upon it. They show 
very clearly that there are indications of progress amongst 
savages, and that amongst the most civilized nations there are 
traces of original barbarism. We regret to add, they also tend 
to show that whatever civilization may do for the savage, the 





valleys of the mountain rivers, until these become mere torrents. 
The sow-thistle is spread all over the country, growing luxuriantly 
nearly up to feet. The water-cress increases in our still 
rivers to such an extent as to threaten to choke them altogether.’” 


But we are diverging somewhat from the subject proper of 
Sir J. Lubbock’s book. To elucidate the origin of civilization, 
and the primitive condition of man, he treats of the condition 
of the lowest races of men; of their habits and customs, and 
amongst them of that very strange and curious one called Za 
Convade, in pursuance of which, in many races, when a child 
is born the father is “ put to bed,” and the mother goes about 
her work as usual. 


“No sooner do you hear that a woman has borne a child than 
you see the husband lying in bed, huddled up with mats and skins 
lest same ruder breath of air should touch him, fasting, kept in 
private, and for a number of days abstaining religiously from cer- 
tain viands, you would swear it was he who had had the child. 
Dobritzhoffer says, ‘I had read about this in old times, and laughed 
at it, never thinking I could believe such madness, and I used to 
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Many explanations have been suggested of this strange cus- 
tom. Sir J. Lubbock believes the true one to be that they 
believe if the father engaged in any rough work or was careless 
of his diet, the child would suffer, since the Caribs and Abi- 
pones firmly believe that a person imbibes the characteristics 
of an animal which he eats ; and the Malay will give a large 
price for the flesh of the tiger, not because they like it, but 
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represents a sacred dance as practised by the natives of Vir- 
ginia, and it is very remarkable to see in it a circle of upright 
stones, which, except that they are rudely carved at the upper 


| end into the form of a head, exactly resemble our so-called 


Druidical Temples. The second illustrates a human sacrifice 
which Captain Cook witnessed in Tahiti, and which was in- 
tended to propitiate their Deity on the occasion of a warlike 
expedition they were about to make against their neigh- 


bours. 





A HUMAN SACRIFICE IN OTAHEITE, 
(From Sir J. Lubbock’s “ Origin of Civilization.”) 


because they believe that the man who eats tiger acquires the 
Sagacity as well as the courage of that animal. Even so; how 
the father’s eating it could affect a child after its birth is not 
very intelligible, but it is no use discussing the logic of | 
Savages. 

Sir J. Lubbock devotes a chapter to the Ethnological cha- | 
racter of art and ornaments as connected with savages, and | 
there are four chapters full of interesting facts and acute | 
reasonings upon them, to their religion, superstitions, and wor- | 
ship. The chapter on marriage and relationship is also highly | 
interesting, though, as he very justly says in his preface, from | 
the very nature of some of the subjects, he has to record many | 
actions and ideas very abhorrent to us ; nevertheless, though | 
it is doubtless unnecessary to say so, there is nothing in the | 
book to prevent its being read by any body. The chapters on 
character and morals, on language, and on laws, will also be | 
found most valuable and instructive. From amongst the plates 


We cannot follow Sir J. Lubbock through the careful and 
ingenious arguments by which he supports his theory of the 
origin and progress of civilization, but the following extract 
from the chapter on Religion, with which we must conclude 
our notice of his very valuable work, will afford a good ex- 
ample of them; while it also contains some observations on 
the relation of science to religion, which persons whose religion 
is more sincere than it is vigorous may find it beneficial to 
ponder over. 

“Thus I have endeavoured to trace the gradual development 
of religion among the lower races of men, The lower savages 
regard their deities as scarcely more powerful than themselves ; 
they are evil, not good ; they are to be propitiated by sacrifices, 
not by prayer ; they are not creators ; they are neither omniscient 
nor all-powerful; they neither reward the good nor punish the 
evil; far from conferring immortality on man, they are not even 
in all cases immortal themselves. 

“ Where the material elements of civilization developed themselves 
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without’ any corresponding increase of knowledge, as for instance 
in Mexico and Peru, a more correct idea of Divine power, without 
any €0rr nding enlightenment as to the Divine nature, led to a 
religion .ot terror, which, finally became a..terrible scourge of 
‘humanity. : 

. “Gradually, however, an increased acquaintance with the laws of 
‘nature enlarged the mind of man. He first supposed that the 
deity fashioned the earth, raising it out of the water, and preparing 
it as a dwelling-place for man ; and a, realized the idea 
that Jand and -water were alike created by Divine power. After 
regarding spirits as altogether evil, he rose to a belief in good as 
well as in evil deities, and gradually subordinating the latter to 
the former, worshipped the good spirits alone as gods, the evil 
sinking to the level of demons. From believing only in ghosts he 
came gradually to the recognition of the soul ; at length unitin 
this belief with that in a beneficent and just Being, he connecte 
morality with religion, a step the importance of which it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate. 

“Thus we seé*that as men rise in civilization their religion rises 
with them. ‘The Australians dimly imagine a being, spiteful, male- 
but weak, and dangerous only in the The Negro’s 
more erful, but not less hateful. Invisible indeed, but 

like himself, but liable to be made the slave 
encha t. The deities of the South Sea Islanders 
are some good, some evil; but on the whole more is to be feared 
from the latter than to be hoped from the former. They fashioned 
the land, but are not truly creators, for earth and water existed 
before them. not poss, the evil nor reward the good. 
They wat ver th of men ; but if on the one hand witch- 
Cc . 4 
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power over them, neither on the other can prayer 
iem ; they require to share the crops or the booty of 
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rooting dark belief in witchcraft, which led to 
executions, and hung like a black pall over the Chris- 
the middle ages. 


nded persons as hostile to religious truth, 
nly opposed to religious error. No doubt 
s al been exercised in opposition to those at 
dictory assertions under the excuse of mystery, and 
ighest conceptions of the Divine power. The time, 
aching when it will be generally perceived that. 

janet ce | posed to r true religion is with- 
out science impossible ; and if we consider the various aspects of 
Christianity, as understood by different nations, we can hardly fail 
to perceive that her dignity, and therefore the truth of their religious 
belief, is in direct relation to their knowledge of science, and of the 
great physical laws by which our universe is governed.” 





Episodes in \an Obscure Life, Three volumes. London; 


A. Strahan and. Co. 1871, 


What a pity it is that a do not now and then, after the 
fashion of Haroun al Raschid and his grand vizier, go about 
their dioceses in disguise. If they did, the curate in the Tower 
Hamlets, who, in the simple record of his pastoral experiences 
amid the lowest strata of the East-end poor, has shown as much 
wit, humour, quaint power of observation, and deep study of 
human character as he has Christian self-sacrifice and fervent 
charity, might find himself elevated to a canonry at St. Paul’s, 
although it would be meet that, for the sake of his old 
parishioners, he should be excused residence, and be suffered 
still. to labour among them, In a very striking chapter of 


“My Novel,” where Leonard Fairfield and Helen Digby catch 
a sight of London from the margin of the Brent, the heroine is 
described as plucking cowslips, letting them fall into the rivulet, 





and remarking that “ London is” to such as them “what the 
river is to the flowers—very vast, very strong, and very cruel ;” 
and, indeed, these “ episodes” might be described not amiss as 
illustrations of that o’er-true text. Yet, perhaps, there is one 
element in them which, to some extent, qualifies Helen’s 
statement. It will be found a surprise to most readers, we 
take it, that this curate, who has toiled so hard amid the lanes 
and the byewayg of East London, has scarcely recorded one 
annal of the re in his whole catalogue wherein there is not 
some redeeming trait of a better nature, of the nature which 
was in man before the Fall, in these waifs and strays of society. 
The kindness, the tenderness, the odd, shy, half-ashamed way 
they develope of doing good by stealth in their cellars, houses, 
and railway-arches, belies the account of London as very cruel, 
that is to say, if the epithet is applied to thuse amongst whom 
very many of the upper classes would be afraid to trust them- 
selves, and not rather to those who in purple and fine linen and 
sumptuous fare overlook and forget the low estate of Lazarus. 
Herein to us consists the charm of “ Episodes of an Obscure 
Life.” The author traces in the most abject depths of seeming 
misery a spirit of charity and self-sacrifice that has sprung up 
almost self-sown, and certainly had little watering or culture 
from gentle or pious hands. He avails himself of his striking 
gift of observant and exact portraiture to show, quite unaf- 
fectedly, how the seeds of good, latent or just peeping out in 
unsuspected places and persons, will repay interest and care ; 
and so, in the form of a string of slightly-connected stories, sets 
his readers a thinking whether in letting alone the abject poor 
they are not “ verily guilty concerning their brother.” His tales 
have all the absorbing interest which invests the ** Diary of a 
Late Physician,” with this advantage, that it is a wholesome 
not a morbid interest. His way of telling them bespeaks a 
talent worthy of the genius that drew the picture of Mrs. 
Poyser ; but then there is in his sketches and portraitures a 
much deeper appreciation of what is capable of being wrought 
into a Christian grace and a less infusion of the mere worldly 
wisdom. 

The backbone, if there is one, of the whole series is the life 
and adventures of “ Little Creases,” to whom we are introduced 


| as a ragged eight-year-old water-cress seller, nurtured roughly 


enough by a crabbed old granny, and of whom we take leave at 
the end of the third volume as the wife of a “’bus” conductor, 
whom she seems. to have won by stuffing a Guy Fawkes for 
him. ‘The description of her visit with the curate to the top of 
the Monument, and the worldly wisdom which that little head 
had laid up so early, as it is manifested in the discourses she hela 
with him in that unwonted eyrie, can meet with no justice in 
an abstract or analysis. The reader must have the treat all to 
himself, and a study from beginning to end of this thoroughly 
natural character will make it plain to him how a girl, whose 
lingo to the very last would have been voted objectionable by 
ears polite, became a first-rate aide-de-camp of our curate in the 
parish and the night school, and achieved no mean things in 
turning many to righteousness. Next to ‘ Creases” the chief 
actor in the episodes is a disappointed, slightly misanthropic 
“bird-shop man,” Mr. Jones, who, when we first come across 
him, rails at every thing and every body, though even then “ his 
bark is a deal worse than his bite.” This man adopts the 
widow’s child at “ my first death-bed ;” his heart is yet further 
touched by the death of his deaf and dumb hanger-on, Black 
Pete ; the curate gets his opportunities of a word spoken in 
season; and he too, in the course of time, puts off his rugged 
nature, and helps to bring in others to the range and influences 
of Christian teaching. But the most affecting and singular 
episodes are those which illustrate the goodness of Providence 
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in raising up “little mothers” for the motherless, and sturdy 
little champions for orphan sisters. Motherly little Phoebe, in 
the “Episode of the Orphan Flower-sellers,” is a sweet and 
natural picture, and, despite its touch of sadness in the dénoue- 
ment, her progress to Maidstone a-hop-gathering with Harriet, 
Dick, and little “ Em.,” is a real prose idyll. The staunchness 
of the brothers Jack and Bili to their sister little Sally, in the 
*prood of mud-larks,” is equally signal; while the “ twin 
crossing-sweepers,” Fred and Emily, develope like brotherly love 
and mutual helpfulness, though their story is diversified by a 
third actor, old Ginger, the rag and bone sorter, who, having 
been invited by them to turn in and “doss ’ere,” under a 
railway-arch, learns from them to say his prayers, and when one 
of them is down with fever, takes the broom and sweeps the 
crossing, and faithfully hands over the coppers he has earned 
forthem. No one can read these papers without being drawn 
towards a better feeling for the London poor, whom unreflection 
classifies in some two or three grades of badness and good-for- 
nothingness. Very few of the curate’s portraits represent this 
state of things, and yet'his experience is neither brief nor 
limited. The “scholar and gentleman” is one of the very few 
almost utterly unredeemed vagabonds to whom we are intro- 
duced ; another, who comes nearest him, being the tramp, 
“Figs,” in“ hugging rags” (vol. ii. ch. 4), who had seen a deal 
of life and shammed to see a deal more. “I’ve been all sorts 
of trades, and blown-up stokers and shipwrecked mariners, with 
a picture of the wreck, and full particulars for them that cared to 
ask for em ; and some will, but it’s mostly old women it’s easy to 
gatamon. Most of my limbs I’ve lost down coal-pits and else- 
where. . . . I’ve been all sorts of things, and have cultivated the 
compassion of my countrymen extensively” (p. 87).. The author, 
it will be seen, conscientiously depicts people as he finds them, 
and this was a thorough scamp. Often he records a retort or 
a bit of undesigned satire which he confesses hit himself hard, 
«ag. where Mr. Crook, the owner of the “’Appy Family,” 
apologizes to him for “disputing about the meaning of the 
Bible with a clergyman that has spent I don’t know how many 
years in studying it in the original tongues at Cambridge ” 
(ii. p. 209). 

We must nat conclude our notice without giving a’ taste of 
,.“Littie Creases,” who begins and ends the book, and of her 
_ Style of diction even when she had become “ Bessie” and our 
‘curate’s*lay assistant. When he called “the Rents,” a wretched 
‘alley full of tramps and roughs, her parish, she retorted, “ Any 
how, there’s people in the Rents that'll let me talk to ’em as 
-wouldn’t,let a parson inside their places, let alone a missioner. 

Why, Big Sam’s wife—he’s the fighting sweep, you know, sir 
—pitch’d'a missioner into the dust-cart, an’ she said she’d serve 
you jist the same ; but I said she shouldn't, not if I was by to 
help ye” (i. 222). Among such it is that our author wishes to 
end his days, and we bid him “ God speed ” in his work of love 
and charity. He has produced a most wholesome and enter- 
taining book, which no one can read without being the wiser, 
better, and more tender of heart. 


a 


Home Politics, or the Growth of Trade, Considered in Relation 
to Labour, Pauperism and Emigration. By DANIEL GRANT. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 


In this modest and carefully written volume, Mr. Grant 
discusses some of the great social problems of the day, and 
contributes suggestions towards their solution. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that in spite of the general advance made by the 
community in wealth and education, there is with us a 
constantly increasing class, steeped to the lips in poverty, and 








as degraded as veritable savages. With them the struggle for 
existence is becoming more and more severe, and the conse- 
quent danger to the nation more and more serious. On the 
one hand, our pauper returns show'no diminution, but rather 
the reverse ; and on the other hand, our export trade has not 
grown at all for more than three years. — But it is through our 
exports that payment is made for the food supplies of the 
people ; and hence it is evident that either the wants of the 
population must be diminished, or the export trade extended. 
To effect the latter object, there must be reciprocity in Free 
Trade—a measure beyond our power to enforce, and one not 
likely to be carried for many long years. But the former alter- 
native may be more easily brought about, and the most 
efficient means that can be employed is a Government Scheme 
of Emigration. Thus the blood which tends to fever and 
congestion in the old country, will become a fountain of life 
to the new. Fresh markets will be created and commercial 
prosperity be ensured. Mr. Grant brings facts and figures to 
support his theory, which is well deserving of attention, if not 
of adoption also. 





PENSHURST. Ae a 


Visits to Remarkable Platts, Old Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes 
illustrative of striking passagesin English History and 


Poetry. By Wiritam Howrr r of “The Rural 
Life of England,” etc., etc. p> tiglllustrations Designed 


and Executed by Samuel Williams. Third edition. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
(First ARTICLE.) 


There are few pleasanter things than a pedestrian tour with 
an intelligent companion who has at his fingers’ ends the 
history and traditions of the localities through which we pass. 
And failing the ability to take such a hokday in. person, there 
are few pleasanter alternatives than to accompany in imagina- 
tion such a guide as William Howitt. He has those two best 
qualifications for the task—love and knowledge—in addition 
to a merit not always accompanying them, the power of ex- 
pression which belongs to a practised writer. “There is no 
country,” says Mr. Howitt in his introduction, “where the 
soil is more thickly sown with noble memories than our own.” 
He endorses Lamartine’s poetical fancy that there is “a secret 
and profound analogy between the country and the individual 
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who had graced it ; between the scene and the actor ; between 
nature and the genius which derived its inspirations therefrom.” 
And while seeking spots consecrated by lofty and imperishable 
associations, he fittingly begins his pilgrimage by a visit to the 
home of the Sidneys—Penshurst. After a brief sketch of their 
history, and a fuller painting of the brilliant family group of 








minded that Shelley was their lineal descendant. We are thus 
prepared to be interested in Mr. Howitt’s minute description 
of the old hall itself. Beginning with the coup dei, he 


says— 


“Its grey walls and turrets, and high-peaked and red roofs 
rising in the midst of them ; and the new buildings of fresh stones, 
mingled -with the ancient fabric, present a very striking and 
venerable aspect. It stands in the midst of a wide valley, on a 
pleasant elevation, its woods and parks stretching away beyond, 
northwards.” 


| house and an extensive enclosure on the moor, the north wall of 
| which screened the right flank of the Highland army. This wal] 
| the English troops partly pulled down. ... its mouldering remains 
| still stretch across the moor.” 


From the desolate anid fatal field of Culloden to the pleasant 


t | fuller | plains of Warwickshire is another dramatic transition, which 
which Sir Philip Sidney was the central figure, we come to | 
“the later Sidney, cast in sterner mould,” and are then re- | 


we are invited to make in homage to Shaksperian recollections, 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage, the -Shakspere relics at Stratford-on. 





After a resumé of the gems collected in picture galleries, | 


banqueting-hall, &c., we are taken to Saccharissa’s Walk and | 


the Garden Terrace, whereon the artist, following Mr. Howitt’s 
retrospection, has- placed “Sir Philip pacing the broad terrace 


of the garden with his admired sister, Pembroke, and Edmund | 


Spenser.” What could be imagined in more vivid opposition 
to this peaceful home picture than the sad and awful visions 


BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


which haunt the field of Culloden ?—the next scene to which 
Mr. Howitt draws our attention, He tells us that its present 
aspect is solemn and melancholy as the imagination of the 
most sympathetic visitor can desire; in the words of Robert 
Chambers, “the whole plain is as desolate and blasted in 
appearance as if it suffered under a curse, or were conscious 
of the blood which it had drank.” Mr. Howitt says that when 
he first visited the spot in 1839, the field was still covered with 
marks of the deadly struggle of nearly a hundred years before. 


“The moment you set foot on the scene of action you recognize 
every position of the contending armies, and the objects which 
surrounded them, The night before the battle Prince Charles and 
his officers lodged in Culloden House. There stands Culloden, 
restored and beautified since then, but occupying the same site, and 
surrounded by the same wood. The battle took place between this 
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SHAKSPERE’S TOMB. 


Avon, and the church containing his monument, are carefully de- 
scribed, and followed by the charming view of Charlecote House, 
This fine old mansion has a special attraction for Mr. Howitt. 
As he traversed an avenue of limes in the neighbourhood of 
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CHARLECOTE HALL. 


the house he experienced an odd instance of native determina- 
tion to associate everything with the one great memory. 
Meeting a country lad, Mr. Howitt asked—“ This, I suppose, 


| is where Shakspere came for some of Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer?” 


“Yes,” said the boy, “and yonder he is upon a deer that he 
took.” The visitor went nearer to the group of sculpture 
indicated, wondering, as he says, at the strange taste which 
could induce the Lucys so to perpetuate the deer-stealing inc- 
dent, and found a leaden statue of Diana grasping her bow, 
with a deer by her side. So fully prepared were the rustics to 
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justify their interpretation in every particular, that Mr. Howitt 
was gravely assured the crescent on Diana’s brow only signified 
that Shakspere caught his deer by moonlight. The mansion 
itself, we are told— 


“Stands pleasantly on the banks of the Avon, where it makes a 
bend. One side looks down upon the river and towards Stratford. 
The opposite front looks into the old court, now a garden, and in 

of which stands a fine old gate-house. This front is entered 
a porch, built to admit Queen Elizabeth when she paid a visit 
to Sir Thomas. 


Among the “remarkable places” visited by Mr. Howitt, which 
recent controversy has given special present interest, we find 
Iona. Mr. Howitt does not anticipate the somewhat embittered 
discussion in which more recent pilgrims have engaged, but as 
usual concerns himself chiefly with the picturesque side of 
historical associations, and the pleasant part of personal expe- 
riences. He finds in the brief voyage to the Western Isles the 


strongest possible contrast to the dry routine of city life. 
Nature in her wildest aspect—a fresh breeze on the fresh 
ocean—‘ an episode in the unromantic history of life, all 
romance and. all poetry.” A visit to Staffa and the wild glories 
of Fingal’s Cave rouses his enthusiastic wonder to the highest 
pitch, and then the exploring party turn to the goal of their 
expedition— 


“Venerable Iona! How different, and with what different feel- 
igs approached! As we drew near we saw a low bleak shore, 
backed by naked hills, and at their feet a row of miserable High- 
land huts, and at separate intervals the ruins of the monastery and 
thurch of Ronad, the church of St. Oran and its burying-ground, 
and lastly the cathedral. . . . Nothing is more striking than, in 
this wild and neglected spot, yet to walk amongst these ruins, and 
behold amid the rank grass those tombs of ancient kings, chiefs, 
and churchmen, with their sculpture of so singular and yet so 
Superior a style..... The stories indicated in some of the carving 
m the walls, and the unique and beautiful foliage and flowers with 
Which the tombs are adorned by the chisel, cannot be seen without very 
lively admiration. They lie on the margin of the stormy Atlantic ; 
they lie amongst walls which, though they may be bordered by 
ffass, seem as though they never would decay, for they are of the 
ted granite of which the rocks and islets around are composed, and 

ded only by low enclosures piled up of the same granite, 
founded into great pebbles by the washing of the sea. But per- 
the most striking scene of all was our own company of 
Wyagers landing amid the huge masses of rock that scatter the 
Stand, forming into long procession, two and two, and advancing 
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in that order from one ruin to another. . . . As our eye caught this 
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procession of upwards of seventy persons thus wandering on amid 
those time-worn edifices—here and there a solitary cross lifting its 
head above them—it looked as though the day of pilgrimages was 
come back again.” 


From the ruined shrines of the early faith, the light of whose 
now shattered lamps, though sometimes “light that led astray,” 
was yet the first to pierce the suffocating darkness of barbaric 
ignorance aud cruelty, it is a fitting sequence to turn to the 
glorious edifices in which the faith of our day has its grandest 
home. Mr. Howitt describes several of our cathedrals and 
cathedral cities with enthusiasm, and finds at Winchester 
abundant scope for admiring detail. He reminds us that the 
old city was long our capital, the successful rival of London 
itself; that here are the tombs of Alfred, Canute, and Rufus ; 
and adds, “in fact, the whole soil here seems to be composed 
of the-dust of kings and queens, of prelates and nobles.” 
Surveying the cathedral, he says,— 


“The venerable minster bears in its aspect the testimonies of its 
own antiquity. The short and massy tower in the centre, the work 
of Bishop Walkelin, the cousin of the Conqueror, has the very look 





INCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


of that distant age. . . . Having arrived at the west front we can- 
not avoid pausing to survey the beauty of its workmanship—that of 
the great William of Wykeham ; its great central doorway, with its 
two smaller side doors; the fretted gallery over it, where the 
bishop in his pontificals was wont to stand and bless the people, 
or absolve them from the censures of the church ; its noble window, 
rich with perpendicular tracery; its two slender lantern turrets ; 
its crowning tabernacle, with its statue of the builder; and its 
pinnacled side-aisles. .... I must confess that of all the cathedrals 
I have entered, none gave me such a sensation of surprise and 
pleasure.” 


Here we must leave Mr. Howitt, purposing in a future notice 
to take from his second volume some further specimens of his 
agreeably written and tastefully illustrated book. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. * 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Marx Bovyp. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 

Mr. Boyd inherited from his father, who knew Pitt and 
Erskine and the giants of their days, not only a fund of anec- 
dotes, but also a fondness for anecdote. All his life long he 
has been taking notes and storing up reminiscences ; and having 
now arrived at the mature age of sixty-five, he pours his stream 
of gossip into the ears of the public. There is no attempt at 
arrangement in the stout volume before us, nor even an index 
or table of contents to assist the reader, but there is a tolerably 
entertaining collection of jokes and stories from which most 
people will be able to extract something to amuse them. Mr. 
Boyd is, of course, a Scotchman, and, in spite of Sydney Smith’s 
dictum, he is also a humorist. He can see the point of a jest, 
but we think that others would appreciate it better if he would 
present it to them in fewer words. ‘The italics in some pages 
are positively dazzling to the reader’s eye, and are occasionally 
as insulting to one’s acuteness as the stage direction, “ Laugh 
here.” The book is not one to read through at a sitting, but a 
pleasant volume for odd moments, beguiling the tedium of the 
mauvais quart d heure before dinner, or the moment of suspense 
in a doctor’s waiting-room. We had marked several anecdotes 
for quotation, but it would be scarcely fair to pick out the 
plums, and then commend the dish to the reader’s delectation. 


Parisiana. The Real Truth about the Bombardment ; or, the 
Volunteer with the Besieged Armies. By CAMERON 
Sruart Macpowatt, Indian Army. London: Provost 
and Co. 1871 

We feel sure that nothing that we can say will at all affect 
the high estimate of himself which Mr. Macdowall entertains. 

Prophet, poet, and philosopher, seventh son of a seventh son, 

Highlander by birth, and yet countryman of Machiavelli (Maci 

Abel), equally versed in the arts of peace and war, at home 

alike in the ball-room, the battle-field, and the hospital, bearing 

a charmed life nisi ge oding shells, suspicious sentinels, and 


London : 


sweetly sympathisin ttes, we really need the assurance of 
the French Professor that “the little Macdowall is a vertebrate 
animal, very much like the rest of us poor mortals.” He is a 
thorough-going partisan of the Parisians ; he will not hear of 
there having been any Jack of pluck or persistency on their 
side; and, on the other hand, no words are too strong to con- 
demn the cowardly critelty of their enemies. ‘“ Shells,” he says, 
“were aimed day and night at Notre Dame, the Panthéon, the 
Hospitals, &c., on purpose to kill innocent people!” ‘The italics 
are the author’s, who, by his frequent use of them and of notes 
of admiration, strives to give a sort of feminine vigour to his 
hysterical style of writing. Two merits, it must be admitted, 
his book possesses. It is neither long nor dull. There are 
some good stories in it, an overwhelming amount of egotism 
and vanity, and a very few facts of substantial value. 


Our Duty to Animals, By Mrs. Cuarves Bray, Author of 
“ Physiology for Schools,” &c. London: Partridge and Co. 
This prettily bound and illustrated book, giving full but 
simply written accounts of all animals likely to come under 
the notice of English children, is calculated to be both service- 
able and amusing in the hands of an intelligent teacher. That 
some discretion is needed in its use is evident from the fact that 
in a work so inevitably rudimentary as one describing the value 
and habits of the sheep, horse, dog, &c., we meet with such 
uestions and answers appended to the several chapters as the 
‘ollowing :—“ What sort of animal is the rabbit ?—A rodent or 
gnawing animal, and herbivorous.” “ What kind of animal is 





the cat ?—Carnivorous, with toes and retractile claws.” —“ What 
is the great extinct toad of the New Red Sandstone called ?>~ 
Labyrinthodon.” No children young enough to require the 
instruction the book is written to convey could possibly get 
over these syllables. There are plenty of pleasant anecdotes 
interspersed through the various sections—Cowper, Dr. Johnson 
(in relation to his cat), White, and Charles Waterton, among 
others, being laid under contribution. But Mrs. Bray also gives 
us some original suggestions respecting our domestic favourites, 
as the following brief passage will show :— 


“There must have been a time when the cat had to make her 
home in the wild woods. Perhaps that curious trick she has of 
kneading and pressing with her fore paws the soft cushion or lap 
before she lies down upon it is some remains of the old instinct with 
which, in far-off times, she prepared her nest.” 


The Great Social Evil: its Causes, Extent, Results, and 
Remedies. By Wittiam Locan. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1871. 

Mr. Logan has had opportunities as a city missionary of 
witnessing the fearful prevalence of prostitution, and in this 
carefully-written book he endeavours to impress the public with 
some idea of the magnitude and true character of the evil. It 
is a book of great value to the social reformer and the philan- 
thropist, and might be studied with advantage by ministers of 
all denominations in our large towns. The author desires to 
enlist their services as well as those of the press upon his side, 
and if ever the gigantic evil is to be satisfactorily dealt with, it 
can only be after a thorough investigation of the whole subject. 
It is an unpleasant theme upon which to write, but we are 
bound to add that there is not a trace of prurience or impurity 
in the volume before us. That the records of vice are horrible 
and disgusting is not Mr. Logan’s fault, but it is impossible to 
read them without feeling that the fault lies somewhere, and 
that beneath our show of respectability there is a foul ulcer 
which calls for immediate and energetic treatment. We turned 
to Mr. Logan’s book with special interest at the present 
moment, in order to ascertain what are his views upon the 
Contagious Diseases Act. Whilst admitting that the whole 
subject of his book is one which requires legal handling, he 
does not recognize any value in the recent measure adopted by 
the legislature. Nay, he. goes so far as to say, “The more I 
reflect on the un-British Act of 1864 the more I detest and 
denounce it as a disgrace to the nation and discreditable to 
those who passed it.” He gives his reasons for employing 
this strong language, and they are certainly worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Charles’ Wain. London: Charlton Tucker. 1871. 


Here is a collection of essay, verse, criticism, and_ fiction, 
which, if not a portable, is at all events a readable volume. 
Its excellent paper and bold type are inviting to the eye; and 
we think the choice of subjects and the general treatment of 
them would have justified more public patronage than seems 
to have been awarded to the venture. It urged its brave 
challenge on popular favour for nine months, and then had to 
utter its farewell in these manly but mournful terms: “ When 
these lines are read, ‘Charles’ Wain’ will have closed its 
career. Much labour and capital have been spent in the 
Utopian hope of obtaining an audience for thoughtful attacks 
on some of the evils which necessarily beset a people wallowing 
in wealth. Such an audience may have been obtained, but 
it is too small for support; and silence is better than that 
obedience to the cry ‘Speak to us smooth things, prophesy 
deceits,’ which appears indispensable to journalistic success. 
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Whatever we may think of the assumption that only couleur de 
pose writers are acceptable, we cannot but express our regret 
that more favour was not shown to a periodical the social 
disquisitions of which had freshness and spirit, whilst its verse 
was not without fancy, its criticism was fair, and its novelette 
department as well filled as that of many a more pretentious 
periodical. An ill-chosen name may have had something to 
do with the non-success of “ Charles’ Wain :” it was not a title 
to attract the public, or to suggest the lively and varied 
character of its contents. 





NEW NOVELS. 


One of Two: A Novel, By Hain FRISWELL. 
Sampson Low, Son and Co. 1871. 


London : 


The most exigent novel-reader cannot complain of any 
lack of incident or interest in these volumes. The opening 
chapter introduces us to the scene of a foul murder, and the 
mystery in which the crime is shrouded remains unrevealed 
until the very close of the book. The author has shown con- 
siderable skill in making every actor contribute something 
towards the development of the plot. There are no tedious 
digressions, no moralisings or “lay sermons,” to distract the 
reader’s attention, but throughout the story there is observable 
a degree of unity and cohesion which are not often found in 
the hasty compositions which form the bulk of modern fiction. 
Crime has, it must be admitted, a prominent place in Mr. 
Friswell’s novel, but there is nothing immoral or merely sen- 
sational in its treatment, and our interest is cleverly divided 
between the twin mysteries which hangs around the death of 
the victim and the birth of the criminal. To sketch the plot 
would be to rob the tale of half its value in the eyes of a 
novel-reader and to do the author very scant justice. We 
may, however, remark that in Lord Wimpole and Edgar Wade 
a powerful contrast of character is portrayed, and the villany 
of the one is relieved by the noble generosity of the other in a 
yery picturesque manner, Mr. Friswell may also claim the credit 
of having introduced into the realms of fiction an original crea- 
tion—the amateur detective. ‘Tom Foster, or Old Daylight, is 
tepresented as a gentleman of independent means, and rather 
misanthropic views of life, who pursues the study of inductive 
philosophy by detecting crime. A difficult case was life and 


occupation, to him, and his method would have been infallible | 


if only human beings had been consistent creatures. Mr. 
Friswell complains in his preface that some ill-natured critic 
has suspected that the chief characters in his book were 
“portraits of contemporaries, thinly veiled.” However this 
May be, we imagine that most of our readers will remember a 
recent incident in the life of the author which may have 
suggested the following passage— 


“I once wrote a book myself, and foolishly told my mind and 
what I thought. Everybody immediately abused me, up hill and 
down dale. I bound up the criticisms, had them labelled ‘The 
Reward of Honesty,’ and retired to the safety of anonymous 
journalism.” 


We do not think that Mr. Friswell need entertain any 
dissatisfaction at the reception of his present work. The 
plot is clever, the incidents dramatically told, and the language 
tnformly good. In a word, it is a novel very far above the 
average 





Ajar.” London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1871. 


The condition of the manufacturing districts in the United 
States is not all that the admirers of American institutions 
imagine. From official reports, as well as from the evidence 
of eyewitnesses, Miss Phelps has drawn a number of facts, 
painful in themselves, and abundantly proving that the factory 
system does not become freed from its abuses by a passage 
across the Atlantic. In the new as well as in the old country, 
there is the same difficulty in adjusting the rival claims of capital 
and labour, and perhaps the difficulty is aggravated in America 
by the altered relationship between master and servant—or 
rather employer and employed. We take for granted that 
the facts upon which the authdtess has based her story are 
true, and, this assumed, we maycommend the fiction as a clever 
picture of Mill life in Massachussetts. It is hardly necessary 
to add that a high moral tone des the book, and we must, 
perhaps, regard its peculiar religious phraseology as the far-off 
echo of the Pilgrim Fathers’ talk. Yet here, as in one class of 
our own literature, we notice that strange absence of all recog- 
nition of the Fatherhood of God, as though divine tenderness, 
love and sympathy, were the attributes of Christalone. Readers 
will observe a certain amount.of resemblance between Miss 
Phelps’ Sib and George Eliot’s Dinah, but.as a preacher the 
heroine of “ Adam Bede” is immeasurably superior to her 
American sister. As a whole the tale is very pretty, full of in- 
terest, and not wanting either in pathos or humour. Were Miss 
Phelps as happy in delineating male character, as she is 
in describing her own sex, her success would be far more 
complete. 


Wayland Wel. By C. A. M. W.  8vo. 
Hayes. 1871. 


London: J. T. 


To rise from dinner with an appetite is said to be one of the 
rules of health. However creditable obedience to this precept 
may be to one’s self-denial, it is not always complimentary to 
one’s host ; nor can it ever be gratifying to the cook. But in 
literary matters these dangers are reversed. An author has no 
reason to complain if, at the close of the repast which he has 
provided, his guests confess to a craving for more. If there 
is dissatisfaction whenever a writer overdoes his work, there is 
a correlative pleasure when we meet with one who evidently 
restrains his powers. These remarks are strikingly illustrated in 
the volume before us. It would have borne expansion, but it 
is wholesome and pleasant mental food in its condensation. 


| Without spoiling our readers’ enjoyment of the book by letting 


them know too much of the story we will tell them that it is 
about a genteel widow left in straitened circumstances with 
three daughters. The eldest daughter, impatient of the 
restraint imposed by the necessity of “keeping up appear- 


| ances,” that tyranny which numbers so many willing victims, 


escapes from the polished meanness of home by marrying the 
jolly, good-hearted landlord of the village inn. The genteel 
mother is horrified, yet consents that the second daughter, an 
invalid, of whose prospects of making a good match she is 
doubtful, should take refuge with the despised inn-keeper, and 
sets out husband-hunting with her youngest and beautiful 
child. She is successful, but then come all the horrors of the 
mesalliance ; the tricks to conceal it ; the dangers of discovery ; 
and the unexpected coincidences that always haunt conceal- 
ment. The irrepressible powers of conscience and of religion 
are skilfully illustrated, and a quiet vein of humour runs 
through the whole. Aunt Pennie is one of the characters of 
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whom we think more might have been made. The three 
sisters run their respective careers, and the end is—not what 
an ordinary novel-writer would have made it—not what an 
ordinary novel-reader would expect—but very suggestive. 

















THE YOUNG RECRUIT AT SEA. 


Charles Lorraine, or the Young Soldier, drawn from Scenes of 
Real Life By Mrs. Suerwoop. London: Houlston 
and Sons. 


Some thirty years ago Mrs. Sherwood was a very popular 
writer of books for the young, and the charm of her style 
attracted many readers, who demurred to her theology. Her 
example, however, contributed greatly to stimulate others to 
labour in the same field in which she had been so successful ; 
and .if, as is natural, she has been thrown into the shade by 
her competitors, we still owe her a great deal, and there are 
many of her pages which ought not to be neglected. Messrs. 
Houlston have done wisely to reprint “ Charles Lorraine.” The 
story of a young recruit, told as this is told, can never be with- 
out interest or value. There is a touch of Robinson Crusoe in 
the passage which suggested the first illustration which we 
give at the head of this notice. 


“ While sailing through the Needles he looked towards the shore 
of England, which he was leaving perhaps for ever, and he could 
not but think of the different views with which he had met the 
months of last spring. ‘I was then’ said he, ‘living with my be- 


loved mother in the place where I had spent my childhood ; I then 
enjoyed the company of my beautiful and modest Mary, I then 
took pleasure in my Bible, I joined in singing the praises of my God 
at our morning and evening prayers, and I listened continually to 
the holy conversation of my mother. 
pects changed ! 


But—now how are my pros- 
I am separated by many hundreds of miles from 
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ship.’’ 2 
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| CHARLES LORRAINE IN INDIA. 


The second illustration is a clever sketch of Anglo-Indian 
life. The composure of the Englishman, and the endurance of 
| the Native are admirably shown. The book ought certainly 
| to be in every barrack-library ; but we would not limit it to the 
| soldier, It conveys a lesson which would be valuable, if learned 
beforehand, to every boy whom duty or choice leads away from 
the influence of home. 
| We must not omit mention of the brilliant coloured frontis- 
| piece. Messrs. Houlston seem to have a sfecialité for frontis- 
| pleces. 


apenas 
MINOR POETRY. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and edited by Witt 
Micuaet Rossetti. London: John Camden Hotten. 


Walt Whitman well describes himself as the “chanter of 
personality.” Intensely conscious of his own being and 
identity, he “ projects himself” into all existences, and finds 
them ene. This principle runs through almost all the poems, 
and is startlingly illustrated by them—most of all, perhaps, in 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” “The Poet” also is an in- 
dicative poem—a grand explanation of Walt Whitman's 
views.’ But specification or illustrative quotation is out 
of the question in our restricted space; therefore we will 
for a moment glance at the poetry of this extraordinary 
man’s life. He was born in the state of New York, about 
thirty miles from the capital, on the 31st of May, 1819. His 
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this locality for five generations. 
yan Velsor, was of Dutch extraction. The poet went to school 
at Brooklyn, began life at the age of thirteen, working as a 
printer, later on as a country teacher, and then as a miscellaneous 

writer in New York. In 1849 he began travelling, and 
became at New Orleans a newspaper editor, and at Brooklyn, 
two years afterwards, a printer. He next followed his father’s 
pusiness of carpenter and builder. In 1862, after the breaking 
out of the great civil war, in which enthusiastic unionism and 
anti-slavery feelings 


“Attached him,” says Mr. Rossetti, “to the good cause of the 
North, he undertook the nursing of the sick and wounded in the 
field, writing also a correspondence in the New York Times. I am 
informed that it was through Emerson that he obtained the sanction 
of President Lincoln for this purpose of charity, with authority to 
draw the ordinary army rations, Whitman stipulating at the same 
time that he would not receive any remuneration for his services. 
The first immediate occasion of his going down to camp was on 
behalf of his brother, Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Whitman, of 
the 51st New York Veterans, who had been struck in the face by a 
piece of shell at Fredericksburg.” 


From the spring of 1863 this nursing became his “ one daily 
and nightly occupation ;” and, continues Mr. Rossetti,— 


“The strongest testimony is borne to his measureless self-devotion 
and kindliness in the work, and to the unbounded fascination, a 
kind of magnetic attraction and ascendancy, which he exercised over 
the patients, often with the happiest sanitary results. 
Southerner, the belligerents received the same tending from him. It 
is said that on the end of the war he had personally ministered to 

ds of 100,000 sick and wounded. Ina Washington hospital 
he caught, in the summer of 1864, the first illness he had ever 
known, caused by poison absorbed into the system in attending 
some of the worst cases of gangrene. It disabled him for six 
months.” 


From the man of action let us turn to the poet in repose. 
Mr. Conway had been urged to seek him out, and haying occa- 
sion to visit New York, he does so. 


“The day,” he says, “was excessively hot, the thermometer at 
nearly 100 degrees, and the sun blazed down as only on sandy Long 
Island can the sun blaze. . . . I saw stretched on his back, and 
zing up straight at the terrible sun, the man I was seeking. With 

is grey clothing, his blue-grey shirt, his iron-grey hair, his swarthy, 
sun-burnt face, and bare neck, he lay on the brown and white grass 
—for the sun had burnt away its greenness—and was so like the 
earth on which he rested that he seemed almost enough a part of it 
for one to pass by without recognition. I approached him, gave 
my name and reason for searching him out, and asked him if he did 
not find the sun rather hot. ‘ Not at all too hot,’ was his reply ; and 
he confided to me that this was one of his favourite places and 
attitudes for composing ‘poems.’ He then walked with me to his 
home, and took me along its narrow ways to his room. A small 
toom of about fifteen feet square, with a single window looking out 
on the barren solitudes of the island, a small cot, a wash-stand, with 
a little looking-glass hung over it from a tack in the wall, a pine 
table, with pen, ink, and paper on it, an old line-engraving repre- 
senting Bacchus hung on the wall, and opposite a similar one of 
Silenus—these constituted the visible environments of Walt Whit- 
man. There was not apparently a single book in the room. ... . 
The books he seemed to know and love best were the Bible, Homer, 
and Shakspere. These heowned, and probably had in his pockets 
while we were talking. He had twostudies where he read ; one was 
me ep of an omnibus, and the other a small mass of sand, then 
tntirely uninhabited, far out in the ocean, called Coney Island . . . 
He confessed to having no talent for industry, and that his fate was 
‘loafing and writing poems’ ; he was poor, but had discovered that 


he could, on the whole, live magnificently on bread and water. . 
ag occasion did he laugh, nor, indeed, did I ever see him 
Smile,” 











Mr. Rossetti has, in producing this selection, gratified the 
English taste for what is strange, but we cannot agree with 
him that a complete edition of the poems of Walt Whitman 
“ ought to be an early demand of English poetic readers.” 

To the present volume is prefixed a characteristic portrait 
of Walt Whitman. 


Memorials of George Heath, the Moorland Poet. London: 


Bemrose. 


In the firmament of poetry one star differeth from another 
in brilliance, but yet the lesser light may give pleasure in its 
own sphere. George Heath was the son of a small farmer, who 
by dint of hard labour wrung a scanty subsistence out of the 
stubborn soil of Staffordshire. From early years he shared his 
father’s toil, and subsequently exchanged it for work at a 
joiner’s bench. There the spirit of poesy came upon him. He 
devoted himself to study, mastered enough Latin to enjoy the 
£neid, and, through the kindness of friends, became acquainted 
with the writings of the principal modern authors. Wordsworth 
charmed him most, and we can see the influence of the Lake 
poetry upon the Moorland muse. What George Heath would 
have become had he lived, it is not easy to say. He possessed 
fancy and feeling, and could express himself with facility which 
implied natural powers of no mean order. If he had devoted 
himself to the task, he might perhaps have become for the 
Moorlands what Burns was for his native land, but weak health 


Northerneror | 29d perhaps association with those who were socially his 


superiors, turned the true current of his rhymes. They lack 
local colouring, and only here and there are there voices from 
the plough or the workshop. The following lines, found among 
his papers, are pretty :— 


“O Fate! I only asked thee for a friend, 
A tender, loving, sympathizing friend : 
I never hoped to win a dearer tie. 
O Fame! I only asked thee for a wreath, 
A simple wreath to please my friend withal. 
O Life! I only asked thee for a moderate lease, 
A simple quiet lot, ungilded by 
The gloss of wealth and power, but blessed with health, 
O Earth! they have not deigned to hear my prayer ; 
Thou wilt be kinder to me, Mother Earth, 
And give me all I ask of thee, I know, 
A quiet resting place.” 


The profits of this volume will be applied to the fund for 
erecting a monumental stone over the poet’s grave. 

Poems. By the late Wittiam LeicutTon. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1871. 

It is impossible to read these productions of one whose 
poetic career was cut short by an untimely death without being 
impressed with their beauty and tenderness. William Leighton 
possessed, partly perhaps by inheritance, a measure of the 
divine affatus which neither sickness nor the most uncongenial 
of pursuits could extinguish. His utterances are almost always 
tinged with melancholy, as though the grave was casting from 
afar its shadows upon his spirits ; but though often mournful, his 
muse is never gloomy. Sadness is mingled with hope and 
resignation, and there is an utter absence of dark shadows 
brought in merely to give effect to a picture of grief. What, for 
instance, can be more touching, from its simplicity and natural 
tenderness, than the following lines from “ Our Lost One :’"— 


“We lost our darling years ago, 
But have not ceased to mourn him yet ; 
We ever speak of him in low 
And tender tones of deep regret. 
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Old. places bring his image near ; 
Old pleasures speak to us of him ; 
Old playthings make our eyes grow dim 
With memories sorrowful and dear.” 


It is the very simplicity of these lines which will awake a 
responsive echo in many a bereaved heart. 

Had William Leighton lived, possibly the ardent wish which 
he himself has put into words might have been realized :— 


“Yet might I, like the swan, whose death-hour finds 
The mid heart of all music, pour my soul 
In one wild gush of intense melody ; 
So that throughout all time to come the world 
Might hang in breathless worship in the echo 
Of my last words.” 


The Triumph of Evolution and other Poems. By Josxru 
Merrin. London: Longmans and Co. Gloucester : the 
Author. 1871. 


To be the poet laureate of Darwinism may be a noble 
ambition ; and if it is true that the higher one aims the higher 
one shoots, the result of Mr. Merrin’s efforts may be greater 
than it would have been if he had confined himself to a lowlier 
theme. We cannot say he has been very successful. Our 
readers will accept our verdict on the strength of one quota- 
tion “. 

“ The highest creations, still holding the van, 

Were grand aggregations of lower life-type, 

Which long been budding, but now were near ripe, 
Whose action, united, new powers displayed ; 

And all these, at last, culminated in Man! "—P. 53. 


Mr. Merrin himself will allow, we are sure, that these lines 
want a little of the force and dignity which Dryden’s couplet, 
for example, displays :— 


“ Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man.” 


Mr. Merrin, we are informed, has written an able and charm- 
ing volume, entitled “ Butterflying with the Poets.” He needs, 
however, stronger wings to explore the region of which he says: 


“—Life’s barriers crossed, 
The Present seemed lost ; 
Time’s portals flew open—they entered the Past, 
Vaulted and vast; 
Regioned with chill, 
And silence to thrill, 
And with ruins o’ercast.”—P. 19. 


But this is not the first instance of failure in a too adventurous 
flight : 
“Expertus vacuum Daedalus aéra 
Pennis non homini datis.” 


— ——- > Ee 
LITERARY NOTES. 


The Rev. Charles Robinson, Vicar of Norton Canon, Weobley, 
is preparing for publication “The Mansions of Herefordshire and 
their Memories.” The Author, encouraged by the reception given 
to his former work, “The Castles of Herefordshire and their Lords,” 
proposes to pursue still further the = there adopted, and to give, 
in a companion volume of much larger size, a detailed account of 
the principal mansions and manor houses in Herefordshire. It 
will be illustrated, as far as possible, with views of the mansions 
taken before their characteristic features have been modified or 
destroyed by modern alterations; and under the history of each 
house will be included the descent of the manor attached to it, and 











memorials of important events or persons connected with it. A 
special feature in the work will be the tabular pedigrees of the: old 
county families. Mr. Robinson has given considerable attention to 
this branch of his subject, and has collected abundant materials 
from the Public ‘Record Office, British Museum, Heralds’ Coll 
and from the valuable MSS. of Thomas Blount, and the late R. B, 
Phillips, Esq. The number of subscribers is strictly limited to 
200, and names will,be received by the publisher, Mr. James Hull, 
High Town, Hereford, or Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co, 
Paternoster Row. 





To mark the Walter Scott Centenary (August, 1871), the Lord Pro. 
vost, Magistrates and Council of the City of Edinburgh—the Trustees 
of the Monument—have agreed to complete the room originally 
designed for a Museum, and abundance of interesting relics will 
readily be obtained. Thirty statues are required to fill the cano- 
pied niches around the structure, and Messrs. Brodie and Hutchison, 
sculptors, R.S.A., are willing to furnish these statues—modelled 
and executed by themselves, and cut out of the best freestone, for 
so/. per figure. The figures will be selected from the leading 
sed” and poems of Scott, which afford an ample variety of cha- 
racter and costume, and a most interesting illustration of national 
history. It is proposed to raise the necessary funds by subscrip- 
tion, each subscriber of one guinea and upwards to be presented 
with a sheet containing photographs of all the statues. A com- 
mittee has been formed in Edinburgh for the purpose, under the 
Presidency of the Right Hon. William Law, Lord Provost ; James 
Bailantine, Esq., Honorary Secretary. Acting on instructions 
issued by that committee, an auxiliary one is now being formed 
in London to assist in obtaining the necessary amount. Charles 
Mackay, LL.D., is the Chairman ; Mr. Collin Rae-Brown (of the 
Scientific Review) is Hon. Secretary, and on the Committee are 
Messrs. George Cruikshank, Thomas Faed, R.A., Andrew Halliday, 
Blanchard Jerrold, Macrae Moir, Tom Taylor, S. R. Townshend 
Mayer, Dr. Ramsay (of Inveresk), &c., &c. We heartily wish the 
movement success. 





M. Carl Wescher, a native of Strasburg, has read a paper 


| before the Paris Academy of Inscriptions, ‘On the Greek MSS. 


of the Library of Strasburg, destroyed by the bombardment.” Of 
the forty or fifty Greek MSS., says M. Wescher, possessed bv the 
Library of Strasburg, a small number enly had been completely 
explored. The most important had been partially used by Venturi, 
Schweighauser, Haase de Breslau, and more lately by M. Vincent. 
All the prodigious remainder of this costly collection, which cannot 
be restored, were lost by the most gross neglect and stupidity ever 
yet recorded. Any sensible old housekeeper, in his proper senses, 
might have called in the aid of a score or two of patriotic citizens, 
with market-baskets, who could speedily have conveyed all these 
MSS. either into the cellars, or to some other place of safety ; yet 
we do not find that the librarian or any of the sub-librarians ever 
made the slightest effort, or even seemed to have thought of it! In 
the face of such matchless neglect, we can but feel astonished at an 
appeal (Aufruf zur Neubegriindung einer Bibliothek in Strasburg) 
for aid towards forming a new library in Strasburg. At all events, 
those who contemplate subscriptions of money or books would like to 
be assured that a new and very different class of custodians will be 
elected. 





The indefatigable Chevalier de Chatelain has issued the Prospectus 
of a work entitled “ Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise,” being his fifth 
and concluding volume of Translations from our poets. This 
volume is independent of his translations from Shakspere, which 
will no doubt continue. The Chevalier promises a number of por- 
traits engraved on steel. 





Messrs. Longman are about to publish a new and cheaper edition 
of Mr. Joseph Merrin’s “ Butterflying with the Poets,” containing 
six nature printed illustrations. The original edition appea 


in 1866, and was soon exhausted, only 100 copies having been 
printed. As each copy contained the upper and under sides of 
fifteen specimens, no fewer than 1500 butterflies were used for the 
edition. Mr. Merrin is the inventor of nature printing as applicable 
to entomology. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 

It is with great regret that we hear of the fatal ilness of Julio 

Rigondi, .the accomplished guitarist ; and that he has been given 

over by his medical attendants. Some persons will very well re- 

member that he was brought over as an “infant prodigy,” about 

fve-and-thirty years ago, and that he played on a guitar, dressed in 

a“frock and trousers,” seated upon a table, in presence of royal 

mages. Now he has given away his guitar and all his music, 

and is lying resigned on his death-bed, passing the lonely hours in 
reading, and preparing for the great change. 





A“ Guitar Recital” will be given by Madame Sidney Pratten, at 
the Beethoven Rooms, in Harley-street, next Wednesday, May 17th. 
This lady (the widow of one of the most beautiful flautists who has 
yet appeared) is now almost the only professor in London of that most 
difficult, yet most romantic instrument, the guitar, which in her 
hands becomes something very different from what Cervantes calls 
“scratching and tinkling.” Madame Pratten will play several 
thoice pieces composed by Sor, Guiliani, Schultz, and by herself, 
and we are glad to notice the high patronage under which her 
“Guitar Recital” will be given. 





4 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The leading engraving in the Ar? Fournal (Virtue and Co.), is 
from Solomon’s well-known and popular picture “‘ Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire ;” followed by “A Baby was Sleeping,” from Topham’s paint- 
ing; and the group representing Engineering, contributed by Lawlor 
tothe Albert Memorial. The Rev. E. L. Cutts continues his quaintly- 
illustrated articles on “ The Merchants of the Middle Ages ;” and 
Mr. S. C. Hall concludes “ Haddon Hall,” in his descriptions of 
the “ Stately Homes of England.” The illustrated art catalogues 
which were found so attractive during the Exhibition of 1851 and 
the Paris Exhibition, are resumed, to commemorate “The Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1871 ;” printed on toned paper, and profusely 
adorned with wood engravings. 

Art Pictorial and Industrial (Sampson Low, Son, and Mar- 
ston), reproduces Bordone’s painting of “ Palma’s Daughter,” and 
“The Bookworm,” by H. S. Marks, from the present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy ; also giving “A View in the Tyrol,” photo- 
graphed from nature, and a group of “ Arms and Armour,” from a 
small but very choice collection made by Mr. William Meyrick. 
Among the letter-press we notice the first of a series of articles by 
Blanchard Jerrold on “The Educators of the Eye,” which promises 
great interest, and a valuable paper entitled “Foreign Art at the 
International Exhibition,” by G. W. Yapp. 

In this month’s carte of the Contemporary Review (Strahan 
and Co.), there is such a choice of good articles, by good men, 
that to avoid invidiousness we must own to having read steadily 
through but three, out of the half-score. A skimming of the rest 
Satisfies us that scarce one is without special interest, or un- 
likely to repay careful study. Our rare leisure has only allowed 
us to peruse fully the article on the Roman Catacombs, by Dr. 
Theodore Mommsen; that on “ Philosophy and Mr. Darwin,” 
by Sir A. Grant; and “What is Disestablishment?” by Dean 
Stanley. The first, with singular clearness, corrects the com- 
monly entertained, imperfect, and erroneous notions as to the 
derivation, date, and state recognition of these mortuary chambers 
of the Christian Necropolis at Rome. In the second, Sir Alexander 
Grant examines, with philosophic acuteness, Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of the human mind, and shows that though Aristotle had 
atheory of evolution, it was certainly not the Darwinian theory, 
whereas Darwin holds man’s higher faculties to have been developed 
a struggle for existence. Aristotle shows that it was when man 

rough this stimulus, had satisfied his lower necessities, that he pro- 
ceeded, especially where there was a leisure class, to betake himself 
to the pursuits of intellect, science, and philosophy. He can see 
little new in Mr. Darwin’s work, “ the facts of which are his own, but 


thetheory that of Epicurus, with theatheism removed.”—p. 281. Dean 


Stanley’s article we can cordiaily recommend as an antidote to the 
tage for “disestablishment,” which is in fashion with many excellent 
high churchmen, whom he warns that such an w/tima ratio will not 
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rid of “a supreme court of appeal,” that it will transfer ecclesiastic 
appointments from a minister of state’s gift to that of a mob; and 
that the much-vaunted voluntary principle was by no means St. 
Paul’s principle,or one which ected or Christian wisdom has ever 
regarded as conducive to independence. We can commend this 
last article with confidence to the perusal of any M.P. who has not 
made up his mind on Mr. Miall’s motion. 

Good Words for April and May (Strahan and Co.) open with 
the first chapters of a new story by the author of that remarkable 
fiction “Gideon’s Rock.” “The High Mills” gives a glimpse 
of wholesome natural country life, in refreshing ‘contrast to 
that strange history of ‘‘ The Sylvestres,” a Socialist sensation 
that certainly keeps its final end somewhat mysterious, although 
we cannot help doubting how such queer doings could go on so 
smoothly in our matter-of-fact English life. Two interesting 
sketches of London life, “Two Christmas Trees,” and “Toddy’s 
Legacy,” will do every one good to read, as well as a capitally 
written article on Sir Charles Bell, the famous anatomist, whose 
portrait is well engraved, and gives a pleasant notion of a genial 
and excellent man. The illustration to “ Queer Jean,” in the April 
number is a capital bit of characteristic figure drawing ; and the 
view of the “ High Mills” is a charming landscape. Of the poetry 
the most noticeable is “ Love,” a short dramatic sketch dy the 
author of “ Lady Grace”), well and simply told; and some deli- 
ciously original verses, “In the Glen of Dalziel.” Mr. Gladstone 
contributes a tediously long poem-on a small subject, with a very 
extensive title—but why should he have chosen such a disjointed 
metre ? 

In Saint Paul's (Strahan and Co.) for May, besides the usual 
liberal-allowance of good fiction, we have an important article 
on “ The Sun’s Atmosphere” by Mr. Proctor; “ The Pauper’s Pen- 
sion Day,” a severe and painful picture of the proceedings of some 
miscalled “guardians” of the poor; “‘Red’ Paris on Easter 
Sunday,” impartially described, and an appreciative essay on 
Hawthorne, by Matthew Browne. 

There is much similarity of subject in the miscellaneous magazine 
articles of the day. The Cornhi/i (Smith, Elder, and Co.) has also 
vivid recollections of the siege of Paris, entitled “L’Ambulance 
Tricoche ;” gives some speculations as to “ Life in Mars;” and 
closes its series of reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, made 
especially valuable by extracts from his private letters. The illustra- 
tions are hardly so good as usual ; the pretty coquette in the frontis- 
piece is strangely unlike Lever’s pen and ink delineation of haughty 
Lady Maude. 

The motto of the Gentleman's Magazine (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
for the future should surely be “Tempora mutantur, nos et mutantur 
in illis.” Sylvanus Urban has undergone a strange metamorphosis 
to adapt him to the habits of modern society, but the change has 
introduced him to a wider circle of acquaintance. In the present 
number a little of the old antiquarian spirit is to be seen in the 
valuable paper of Cowden Clarke on Ben Jonson, and in the gossip 
about “ Coaching ;” but the rest is essentially modern. Mr. Horne, 
in his second paper on “ Bygone Celebrities,” gives some most 
amusing reminiscences of Dickens and Mark Lemon: the Univer- 
sity Boat Race is closely criticised, and Mr. Morier Evans continues 
his story of City Life, so that altogether there is good promise 
that the new volume of the magazine will equal its predecessors. 

In'Chambers’ Fournal (W. and R. Chambers, London and Edin- 
burgh) we have an abstract of the experiences of the “ Besieged 
Resident ;” an interesting account of “ Gesture-Language in South 
Italy,” and a story completed in four chapters, in addition to the 
serial “ Won—not Wooed.” 

The contents of the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine ( Houlston 
and Sons) are this month unusually varied. The two novels are 
continued ; Sarah Doudney tells a story in verse called “ Clare,” 
and. David Ker gives a pleasant description of “Chalet Life in 
the Higher Alps.” Among the more distinctively characteristic 
subjects discussed are “The Clergy,” by John Piggot, Jun., and 
“ Recent Extensions of Lay Agency,” by the Rev, M. G. Watkins. 

The Victoria Magazine (Emily Faithfull, Victoria Press) has a 
paper translated from the Hungarian, by Sir John Bowring, called 
“The Marvellous Tobacco Pipe ;” continues its translation of 
Prosper Mérrimée’s novelette “ Colombo,” and devotes much space 





to the proceedings of the Victoria Discussion Society. 
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